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| Sabbath-schools, on the possibility of pervertii 
the human sympathies in promoting religion. 
have long been of the opinion, that regular, 
philosophical principles are as really employed in 
revivals of religion, under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit, as in any other case. * * * *# 
The teachers will unconsciously, and unavoidably, 
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id atin Selected for the Presbyterian. 
‘PODD'S SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Catechism.—Till within a short time, Cate- 
chisms of all kinds have nearly been proscribed in 
moat of our Schools, and the impression seeimed to 
be gaining ground, that they were to be laid aside 
with the rubbish of other times, with things and 
modes, good, perhaps in tieir day, but not adapted 
to the day in which we live. The objections seem 
to be, that the memory alone is cultivated by 
learning catechisms; that the child cannot under- 
stand them, and that they are sectarian in their 
tendency. After looking at this subject long, 
and in various lights, Iam not altogether certain 
that these objections are not directed chiefly, if not 
solely, against the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism ; 
and that a sort of tacit compromise has not been 
made, that all Catechisms should be laid aside for 
the sake of getting rid of that. In regard 
to the two first objections, I believe they may be 
reduced to one and the same, viz. that the memory 
is burdened, because the child does not compre- 
hend what he tries to learn. ‘The answer to these 
objections is twofold. First, that it is one very im- 
portant part of education to exercise and cultivate 
the memory; and few things will do it better or 
faster than the Catechisin. Secondly, that it is not 
true that the child cannot be made to understand. 
the Catechism. Till within a few years it was 
thought that a mere child could not be made to 
understand Arithmetic, Grammer, or Geometry. 
He was told to commit the rules to memory, to be 
applied to use at some future time. But all this is 
justly exploded. The child six years old can now 
be taught Arithmetic on the plan of Colburn. It 
is only the substitution of things for the signs of 
things. I do not believe there is any greater diffi- 
culty in teaching a Catechism, than in teaching 
many parts of the Bible. The book of Romans, 
for example, is a very difficult part of the Bible; 
and yet [ have never seen a schoul more interested 
in any study, than in this book. 


it difficult. But let any one begin and proceed 
just on the plan of Colburn’s Arithmetic, 
warrant success and pleasure. 
Mrs. Sherwood’s beautiful stories 
Catechism, and he will be satisfied that even Cate- 
chisms can be made bewitchingly interesting. The 
man who shall make the Shorter Catechism 

nally interesting, will do a great work for his 
fellow men. [By the experiment of delivering a 


few lectures on the Shorter Catechism, | am satis- | once be corrected. A good book will be equally 


The great obsta- | creasing one, that ali books must be considered 
cle with which I have met, has been, that the | ephemeral. Like almanacs, they are good for this 


teachers seemed to make up their minds that the | year, 


- Catechism must be difficult to teach, and thus made | 1g arises, in part, 


in this country, and is, perhaps, peculiar to this | ° 
and [ wil] | land. Every thing here is chanying—a year alters | * 
Let any one read the face of every thing, and we are in danger of 
on the Church | thinking that principles, and truths, and thought, 


sympathy. ‘There will be ardent feelings among 
teachers and among pupils; these will be kindled 
toa glow. A teacher finds a scholar tender, or 
awakened. He urges him to submit to God,— 
gets him to go home with him,—prays with him, 
and tells the scholar to delay no Jonger,—now is 
the time,—and he must now kneel down, and pray, 
and give his heart up to God. He himself feels as if 
a crisis had come; and that the salvation of the scho- 
lar turns upon this hour: the scholar feels so too 
He is highly—unspeakably excited. The whole 
system trembles. He kneels, prays, makes the 
consecration, and says he gives himself up to the 
service of God. “Do you fee] any differently 
from what you did before?”’ “QO yes, widely dif- 
ferent.” * Well, do you now solemnly resolve to be 
a Christian fiom thishour?” “Certainly I do,—I 
never felt so before; I will serve God, come what 
may.” Now,I do not say that this scholar is not 
a Christian, or that this is not conversion; it may 
be, and it may not be. And here is the danger of 
such machinery. Like steam, it is powerful, and 
may be made to do almost any thing, if properly 
directed: would it were as easy to direct and 
manage human sympathy, when excited, as to 


and surely of himself or of others. 


than an unmeaning digression. i 
A book is none the less valuable for being old.— 


( 


and then they are to be laid aside. This feel- 


must all change and pass away. In some libraries, 


consequently, you can hardly get a book read | P 


is added this year is current; but nothing else is 
fit to read. This impression or feeling should at|J 


process which we have described, and the tenden- 


There is a feeling in many, and I fear it is an in- rabies = ote to a change of heart becomes uN! may be preserved and increased by moral means. 
| @ and conspicuous In human Consciousness. | But the first production of the radical principle of 
Ch. Spec. for 1829, pp. 16, 17, 18, 19, 32, 33, 227, | Jite, can no oh be the effect of any pair ss use, 
han the first root or seed of any plant or tree, 
ould have been produced by rain, sunshine, and 
ultivation. Those who hold that regeneration is 
ffected by the moral power of light and truth, | that their revival of religion was set in motion by | of the court. Giving instruction in English is the 
ither leave true holiness wholly out of the ac- | the labours of a foreigner, and a layman. Robert| only way, by which we can get a footing there, 
<7 from first to last, or suppose mankind not | Haldane pelipraeg rs <0 velo by yp tages and we are very fearful that when the Dewan 
Peep otally destitute of it by nature; or else talk in a | mentary on the Epistle to the Romans, and his se- eive 
| retending to describe the manner in which altogether —‘“It is easy to | vere (Ido not censures on that of Pro- of Chrietionity, 
which has been on hand more than a year. What] Primitive teachers of Christianity were inspired, | conceive that whatever propensities of nature one | fessor Stewart, found himself at Geneva somewhere | ys, and drive us as in a menienh eas Ps ge 
previously has, may be brought into exercise by | about twenty years ago. He wasa stranger in the| minions. The experiment remains to be tried; in 
rguinents and motives, adapted to operate upon | country, and spoke its language so badly, as to be | the mean time, the event must be left in the hands 
uch propensities. It is easy to conceive that a quite incapable of sustaining an argument init. He of “a higher than we.” 
inner’s selfish fears may be overwhelmed by the | drew around him a few young persons—he covered 


we W 


says, they were mere organs of the Holy Spirit, 
just as a pipe or flute is of him who blows into it.” |’, 
Ch. Spee. tur 1833, p. 361. “1 do not believe that | 
the grace of God can be truly said to be irresistible,* . 


| 


tor the sake of convenient phraseology, to the act 
of the will of heart, in distinction from other - 
tal acts connected with it; or to that act. of the 
will or heart which consists in a preference of 
God to every other object, or to that disposition of 
the heart, or governing affection or purpose of the 
man, which consecrates him to the service and 
glory of God.” ** We proceed tosay then, that 
before the act of the will or heart; in which the 
sinner first prefers God tu every other object, the 
object of the preference must be viewed or es- 
teemed as the greatest good. Before the object 
can be viewed as the greatest good, it must be 
compared with other objects, as both are sources 
or means of good. Before this act of comparing, 
there must be an act dictated, not by selfishness, 
but by self-love, in which the mind determines to 
direct its thoughts to the objects fur the sake of 
considering their relative value, of forming a judg- 
ment respecting it, and in choosing the one or the 
other as the chief good.” “Divine truth does 


and the mind is left to the control of that consti- 
tutional desire for happiness, which is an origibal 


manage steam. Could this sympathy always be | him follow up this conviction with that intent and | lives of those who become religious men. 
under the direction of devoted, discriminating, | engrossing contemplation of the realities, which|the whole considered together, and as a scheme | the other case, spiritual, or moral ;—things in their 
judicious, well-balanced minds, there would be, | truth «discloses, and with thatstirring up of his sen-| concerning this-subject, is, in my view, entirely | nature altogether different from each other, but 
comparatively, little danger. But as this is @ day | sibilities in view of them, which shall invest the | erroneous.” c 
of excited sympathy, as the young are easily ex-| world, when considered as his only portion, with | every man who becomes holy at first becomes | vine power; so that the honour of renewing sin- 
cited, as multitudes have thus been aroused and | an aspect of insignificance, of gloom, and even oftholy. At a period, immediately antecedent to| ners is due to God, as really and directly, as the 
have mistaken this excitement for conversion, the | terror, and which shall chill and suspend his pre-| this, whenever it takes places, he was not holy. | hovour of creating the world. This is a practical 
superintendent should understand it. Just in pro-| sent active love of it; and let the contemplation be | ‘The commencement of holiress in his mind was, | truth, taught clearly in the scriptures, and impress- 
portion as the passions are excited, let the cause | persevered in, till it shall discover a reality and| therefore, instantaneous; or began to exist at | ed upon the hearts of all christians, and impressed 
be what it may, the judgment is unfitted for its/ excellence in the objects of holy affection, which|some given moment of time. Nor is it in the | more and more deeply, as they advance in the di- 
office. In this state, no man can judge correctly | shall put him upon direct and desperate efforts to| nature of things possible, that it should be other- | vine life.” 


t seems to| fix his heart upon them; and let his process of | wise.”—Dwight’s Theology, Vol. II. pp. 419, 420, | a change results from any thing in man? If we 
4. should suppose this, we should quickly find our 


supposition contradicted by the word of God, and 
should be taught that our reliance must be, not on 
him that willeth nor on him that runneth, but on 
God who showeth mercy.” 
sinners is exercised in a sovereign manner. 
this is meant that those who are regenerated by 
divine power, are no more deserving of the favour 
bestowed upon them, and of themselves no more 
inclined to turn from their sins, than those who are 
left to perish, The reason why one man is re- 
newed, rather than others, cannot be found in any 
attribute of his character, or in any exercise of his 
understanding, his affections, or his will. Unques- 
tionably God who is infinitely wise has a good rea- 
son for al] that he does. But the reason of his con- 
duct in this case, as in many others, lies concealed 
Doctrinal Tracts, No. 19. 
These extracts afford a fair specimen of the 
views which are entertained by the great mass of 
New England ministers on this subject. 

Yours affectionately, 


be a settled principle of action with some teachers, | thought, of effort, and of action, be entered upon as | 42 
that if they can only get men excited, they have | one which is never to be abandoned, until the end 
no fears but all will be well, and the more excited | proposed by it, is accomplished—until the only liv-| ¢ 
they become, the sooner will conversion take place. | i 
[ cannot too earnestly recommend that every su-| forever; and we say, that in this way the work of 
perintendent should own, and often read, Edwards | his regeneration, through grace, may be accom- 
on the The plished.” 
me to say, that J have but little fear of the abuse} to obey than to disobey him. The thought con- . % 8 es 

principle, except foat viz: | veyed his ousness and true holiness, Col. iii. 10. The new 
that of mistaking excited feeling for the conver-| sentient nature. It penetrates, it fastens, it is felt. | ; . ; ‘ 

sion of the soul to God. How was this mis-| ‘he appropriate of the feeling to the | Vor. v.17. 
taken by the old Church! Read the history of| voluntary act of sober, solemn consideration. This 
their joy on the banks of Red Sea, when Pharaoh | act the sinner has power to do or to avoid. And 
was destroyed—of their solemn vows at the re-| here the mental process of using the means of ré-| 
ceiving of the law, and in multitudes of similar | generation, either beyins or does not beyin. If he 
cases. Might I specify evils which I have seen | thus considers, it begins, and now the appropriate | + 
result from the abuse of the sympathies,—what I | tendency of consideration is to deeper emotion ; and.| , 


* As to those who hold to the infusion of something t 


froin the peculiar state of things into the soul previous, either in the order of time | , 

r of nature, to the first right affection, and us a}, 
wrt of fountain from which such affection is to flow, | , 
ould only say, that although we do not im-| 4 
pute to them the blasphemy, yet we cannut wholly | , 
acquit them of the obsurdity of Gibbon, who, in|, 


neous. This position has been as much coutro- 
verted, as any of those advanced in this discourse ; 
but as it seems tu me, with no solid support either 


ssential change of nature, as supposes something 
reated in a proper and strict sense.—It is ex- 
pressly spoken of under the name and notion of a 
reation in a number of places, Eph. iv. 24. The 
ew mun which, after God, 1s created in righte- 


ng and true God is loved and chosen, as his God | ¢ 


“igh Cc 
“ God tells the sinner, that it is better | », 


man which is renewed in knowledge after the 


If any man be in Christ he is a new creature. 
We may also observe, that most, if not all the 
other phrases, by which this change is expressed, 
plainly convey the same idea of it, and of the 
manner in which it is effected.” 
hat man is, by nature, totally depraved in the 
irit of his mind, it is a plain case in- 
have said above, would seem any thing, rather | thus by the mutual influence of thought and feel- nite of nalinaieiin os oe be no seg thy a 
ng, the tendency of the mind to that entire mental by . new creation. When spiritual life is once 
begun in the soul, in however low a degree, it 


ject to his law, neither indeed can be. Before this | there can be no approaches towards regeneration 
change, therefore, there are is no holiness in the| in the antecedent temper of the heart. The mo- 
character ; no relish for spiritual good; no exer-| ment before the change, the sinner is as far from 
cise of virtuous volitions; no pursuit of virtuous | sanctification as darkness is from light, 
conduct. All these things begin to be chosen, | from life, as sin is from holiness.” 
and to be practiced, after they begin to be relished, 
and the first relish for them exists in this renova- 
tion of the mind.” “This change is instanta-| ject must divide the world. For if holiness isa 
simple principle, and first introduced in regenera- 
tion, especially, if it is a principle of supreme love 
to God, tollowing supreme selfishness, nothing can 
from reason or revelation. Tine scheme of those | be plainer than that the change is as sudden as the 
who oppose this doctrine, appears, generally to 
have been this: the subject of regeneration is sup- 
posed to begin at some time or other, to turn his 
attention to spiritual concerns. He begins seri- 
ously to think on them; to read concerning them; 
to dwell upon them in the house of God, in his 
meditations, in his closet, and in his conversation. 
By degrees he gains a more thorough acquaintance 
with the guilt and danger of sin, and the impor- 
become a means to this end, until the selfish prin-| tance of holiness, pardon, acceptance, and salva- 
ciple, so long cherished in the heart, is suspended; | tion. By degrees also, he renounces one sinful | preme cause, every particular thing which consti- 
practice and propensity after another; and thus 
Lion finally arrives at a neutral character, in which he 
principle of our nature.” “ Let the sinner then, | is neither a sinner, in the absolute sense, nor yet 
us a being who loves happiness and desires the}a Christian. Advancing from this stage, he be-| to God as its cause. 
highest degree of it, under the influence of such a} gins, at length, to entertain, in a smal] degree, 
desire, take into solemn consideration the question | virtuous affections, and to adopt virtuous conduct; 
whether the highest happiness is to be found in| and thus proceeds from one virtuous attainment to 
God or in the world, let him pursue this inquiry, | another, while he lives. Some of the facts here 
if need be, till it result in the conviction that such | supposed, taken separately, are real: for some of | operation of God’s power. He created them. They 
happiness is to be found in God only ;—and let| them undoubtedly take place in the minds, and | exist in consequence of the act of his will. There 
But | that which is proclaimed is material, or physical ; in 


Dr. SMALLEY. “Regeneration is such an 


“Tf it be true 


as death is}. 
“ What is | Interest and of use to many of your readers, as it is 


the character of the natural heart? And what is 
holiness? are the two question, which on this sub- 


tirst drop that falls into a vessel, or the first ra 
that penetrates a dungeon.” Park Street Lec- 
tures, pp. 93. 97. 101. : 


fected by divine power. The scripture teaches this 
in a variety of ways. It represents that believers 
are God’s workmanship, that they are born of God ; 
that he quickens them, that he gives them a new 
heart; turns them from sin, and makes them 
obedient and holy. It ascribes to God, as the su- 
tutes the character of Christians. This conception 
of the divine power in regeneration -is plain and 
We look at holiness in man and ascribe it 
The view we take of this 
new spiritual creation is just as simple and obvious, 
as of the natural creation. 
earth which once did not exist, but which now ex- 


ist before our eyes are effects flowing from the 


simple. 


The heavens and the 


“There is a period, in which | equally effects, resulting from the operation of di- 


«¢ How can it be supposed that such 


“The renewal of 


in his own mind.” 


ROBERT HALDANE IN GENEVA. 
In Geneva, I have the best authority for saying, 


For the Presbyterian. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
The following extract it is thonght, will be of 


calculated to remove the unpleasant impressions 
with respect to the success of labours am the 
Mahrattas ;—the recent works of Messre. “Read 
and Ramsey are correct representations of things 
as they were, when they left Bombay,—it is grati- 
fying to know that a favourable change has taken 


place. 


Y | To the Rev. Riemarp Wesster, Mauch Chunk Pa. 


Ahmednuggur, Dec. 27, 1836. 
_* * * At the general meeting of the Mis- 
sionaries held in this place in October and No- 
vember, two or three important measures were de- 
cided. I refer more particularly to the establish- 
ment of new stations, and the location of the mis- 
slonaries. You see from the date of my letter that 
[ am no longer in Bombay,—I ain now fixed in 
Ahmednuggur, in connexion with Brothers Boggs 
and Abbot, brother Allen is in Bombay, in con- 
nection with the printer, and brothers Stone and 
Manger are directed to establish new stations, the 
former in Allebag, twenty-five miles south of Bom- 
bay, and the other in Jalna, one hundred miles 
northeast from here, in the cominions of the Ni- 
zam of Hydrabad. Both are in the territories of 
native princes, and we are waiting with some 
anxiety to see how our efforts to establish them 
will succeed. Brothers Stone and Munger visited 
Jalna tugether last month, and together with the 
English there, sent a petition to the Nizam for per- 
mission to form a station. I should have said, 
that Jalna is a British military station, and that a 
good number of the officers, with their families, are 
pious, and having no chaplain, they are solicitous 
to have one of our missionaries come and settle 
among them. ‘The petition was forwarded to the 
British resident, at the court of the Nizam; he 
sent back a friendly letter, stating however, that 
he was unwilling to assume the responsibility of 
presenting the petition to the Nizam, tor you know 
he would not dare to refuse his request, should he 
make it, and he might be brought into difficult 
should the missionaries become established shetiah 
his influence, and trouble afterwards arise because 
they were Americans. He has written to the Su- 
preme Government at Calcutta, respecting the 
matter, and hopes to receive an answer in the 
course of a month. We are glad he has done so, 
for if the Supreme Government allow us permis- 
sion to form a station at Jalna, they in tact open 
the door to our missioneries into al] the native 
governments in India which are under their influ- 
ence. Weare strongly in hopes that the desired 
permission will be granted, as the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, whom the Governor General wil] con- 
sult first of all, will be heartily in favour of it. 
Our hope too, is in the Lord, who loves his Church, 
and will build it up. 
Allebag is the seat of the native Rajah, who 
goes by the name of Angria. The heir to the 
throne is a young man who has been brought up in 
confinement and in ignorance, by the Dewan or 
prime minister, who is a Brahmin. . This Dewan 
expressed a very favourable dispoSition towards 
our object, when Mr. Stone visited him in October, 
and especially desired that some missionary would 
come and teach the English language to the boys 


The mission have translated the books of the 


fied that it may be brought down to the compre- valuable, (with rare exceptions) as long as the En-| - . dhe 
: in the primary and proper import of this term. But terrors of the law; and that his selfish hopes and | his table with Bibles in all languages, and his might | Ojq Testament in order as far as Second Samuel, 


hension of every person, though I had many doubts 
when I commenced.] Then as to their being 
sectarian—if this be so—let each sect select its 
own Catechism. While I frankly say that I prefer 
the Assembly’s Catechism before any other, 
indeed, before any other uninspired compendium 
of revealed religion, [ should indeed sink low in 
my. own estimation, 
every one should enjoy the same liberty of choos- 
iag, and I trust I should love no one the less for 
the exercise of such a right. 
Early Impressions—Religion should be taught 
from the very earliest dawn of Intelligence.— 
Among the many crude notions which prevail 
among men, we often hear it gravely advanced, 
that a child ought to grow up unbiassed, without 
having his head filled with creeds and religious 
impressions; so that when he becomes mature in 
after life, he may make his own choice in religion. 
1 verily believe, | have heard people advance 
these sentiments who would be exceedingly mor- 
tified to have views imputed to thein on any other 
subject equally superficial and puerile,—views as 
- far from common sense, as they are from the Bi- 
ble. The mind of every child must, and will be 
growing and strengthening every day; and daily, 
too, will it receive new impressions and new 
thoughts. These must educate that mind; and a 
child who sees his parents and teachers careless 
about religion, and ignorant of God and of his 
vernment is not left to choose for himself— 
4 is educated to forget his Maker, and to tram- 
ple on his laws and commands. But without 
stopping to discuss this point, and more than al- 
lauding to the severe reproof of Coleridge, who 
showed one of these wise ones his garden full of 
_ weeds, saying he was leaving it without bias, 
ani letting it choose for itself, [ would mention 
a few fam:liar reasons why religion should be the 
first thing taught to a child. Ist. It is the most 
important thing with which the child becomes ac- 
quainted. 2d. The command of our S:viour is, 
“ Preach the Gospel to every creature,” and espe- 
cially, “feed my lambs.” 31. The mind of the 
child. is tender and susceptible to impressions. 
Ath. The effects upon the community are such as 
to demand that religion be the first thing taught; 
and lastly, because it will add to the everlasting 
happiness of the child. 


Innovations.—Some superintendents are fre- 
quently making innovations, introducing new 
plans, and making new discoveries of a more ex- 
cellent way. Not unfrequently, indeed, we find 
a school in which a great improvement is said to 
be made, and with vast success. Awhile after- 
wards, you find the improvement laid aside, and 
the school fallen to its origina] state. 1 would not 
speak against improvements; I believe that they 
are yet to be made; but in most cases, the advan- 
tage consists solely on the increased zeal and ef- 
fort with which the teachers apply their supposed 
improvement. The school is benefited so long as 
the novelty keeps alive exertion, and no longer. 
Hence, the great thing needed in this, and in- 
deed, in every department of the Church, is an in- 
creased zea], and an untiring energy in applving 
the means already in our hands. And labouring 
for the Church, whether as a minister at the altar, 
or as a teacher in the Sabbath-school, I should 
study more to have the means already provided for 
our use, faithfully applied, than to invent new. 
‘This general remark, of course, applies to the 
whole movements of the Church; and if it be 
said that lam voting to keep the Church in the 
dark, and to have her grope her way in twilight, 
instead of walking in new and clearer light, I an- 
swer, that the history of the Church clearly shows, 
that changes are not, of course, improvements,— 
and that she has lost more by experimenting upon 
theories, thau in any other way. Labour, hard, 
persevering, untiring labour, will make any Sab- 
 bath-school prosper; and without this, changes 
and inventions will soon be found to be useless 


Let this thought be well understood by the super- 
intendent, and it will frequently prevent his wast- 
ing time in seeking to improve his school by new 
schemes, when the difficulty lies too deep to be 
reac 


hed by any such changes. 


Revivals.—Having made allusion to a certain 
principle, (the power of ermeethy 9 I would give 


my views and feelings 


glish language is used. Such books as came from 
the pens of Doddridyve, Buxter, Edwards, and Rich- 


did I not feel willing that the reader? In selecting a library, do not feel, 


mond, can never decrease in value or interest. 
Who will ever hope to surpass the Pilgrim’s Pro- 


Henry and his Bearer,” and “The Dairyman’s 


Daughter,” will not draw tears from the eyes of just 
: y Christ; and these means all favour the act of his 


immediate submission. ‘T'o this influence he can 


that because a book was written before you were 


you greatly,” while you say to another, as you 
ned, “Iam sorry I have not a new book for you, 


now, and I will try next time to get you a new and 


nothing can be yaluable unless it be new, if he 
would only consider the mischiefs resulting from 


book which communicates itself ina degree to the 


a permanent blessing. 


From the Southern Christian Herald. 


IN NEW ENGLAND 

Letters on the Origiu aud Progress of Arminian views in 
New England, frum a distinguished New Eugland Min- 
ister of the Guspel, to one in the South. 


LETTER XV. 


April 25, 1837. 
My Dear Brother—The views of the New Ha- 
ven Divines in relation to the doctrine of regene- 
ration, differ widely from those which have been 
inaiutained by New England Culvinists. They 
maintain that the terin regeneration is to be un- 
derstood in two senses—the theological and popu- 
lar sense. In the first sense, it denotes a change 
in the governing purpose of the mind, and is that 
act of the will or heart, by which the sinner, 
prompted by self-love, chooses God as his portion 
or chief good. In the last, or popular sense, it de- 
notes a process or series of acts aud states of mind, 
and includes all those acts which they denominate 
“using the means of regeneration.” They main- 
tain, that antecedent to regencration, in the re- 
stricted, or theolovical sense, the selfish principle 
is suspended in the sinner’s heart, that the sinner 
then ceases to sin, and is in a state of neutrality, 
and that in this state, he uses the means of regene- 
ration with motives which are neither rglt nor 
wrong—he takes into so:emn consideration the 
question whether the highest happiness is to be 
found in God or in the world—he pursues this in- 
quiry, till it results in the conviction that such 
happiness is to be found in God only. He follows 
up the conviction with engrossing contemplation 
till he discovers an excellence in divine objects 
which excites him to make desperate efforts to give 
his heart to God, and in this process of thought, of 
effort, and of action he perseveres till it results in 
a change of heart. ‘Thus they, in fact, represent 
regeneration as a gradual aud progressive work. 
They also maintain that the sinner may s0 resist 
the grace of God, as to render it impossible for 
God to convert him. 

The following quotations will exhibit their views 
on this subject. | 

* Regeneration considered as a moral change of 
which man is the subject, giving God the heart— 
making a new heart—loving God supremely, &c. 
are termsand phrases which, in popular use, de- 
note a complex act. Each, in popular use, denotes 
what in a more analytical mode of speaking, may 
be viewed and described as made up of several 
particular acts and states of mind, or a series of 
such acts and states’———"* When we speak of the 
means of regeneration, we shall use the word re- 
generation iv a more limited import than its ordi- 


who guide our! nary popular import, and shall confine it, chiefly 


I do believe that in all cases, it may be resisted by 
man asa free, moral agent.” Dr. Taylor’s letter |; 
to Dr. Hawes. 


Do not say to the child, “ here now is a beautiful fi 


‘Free moral agents can do wrong under all possi- | ; 


hand him one of the most valuable books ever pen- ble preventing influence.” 
then, we ask, can know that a universe of free 


but they are all out: you must take this old one | #gents, who possess, of course, the power of sin-| 3S ‘ ‘ IRQ « 

y Hod ning, could have been held back from the exercise Smalley s Sermons, pp. 283, 237, 288, 229, 290. 
an interesting work.” Truth is imperishable ; and | Of that power, in every possible conjunction of cir-| fom which holy exercises proceed, and is there- 
she gains nothing by coming out every few years Chad 
in a new dress. And it seems to me the teacher which God can exert upon them without de-| is the beginning of that moral conformity to God 
would be careful about making the impression that oy ing their freedom.” Ch. Spec. for 1830. p. : T | J 


it. There is, of course, a freshness about a new | tracts. 


reader; but let the child be tanght that a great|tue being a positive thing, can proceed from no- 
and good thought is something that must live eter- | thing but God’s immediate infiuence, and must 
nally wherever he finds it, and that those who lived | take its rise from creation or infusion by God. 
many years ago, dug as deep, to say the least, as | For it must be either from that, or from our own 
any writers of our day, and you will not be trou- | choice and production, either at once, or gradually 
bled by the constant demand for new books. In| by culture. But it cannot begin, or take its rise knowledge of an object, to which the heart or will | apt to call himself moderate. 
other words, the library will become a thing not | from the latter, viz: our choice or voluntary dili- 
to be worn out, and every good book will become} gence. For if there exist nothing at all of the | opposition into love. 
nature of virtue before, it cannot come from culti- 
vation; for by the supposition, there is nothing of} the experience of life. 
the nature of virtue to cultivate. ‘The first vir- opposed to the very nature of an object, the more | sion is inoderation—a suspicious silence is modera- 
; . or a disposition to it, must be imme-| the object is seen, the more an opposing taste will | tion — a pusillanimous neutrality is moderation. 
diately given, or it must procved from a preceding | exert itself, the divine action in regenerating an | ‘lhus are there everlasting attempts to baptize the 
choice. If the first virtuous act of will or cho.ce | unholy soul is, theretore, on the heart or the will | meanest qualities witi the title of moderation, and 
What we call a new moral prin-| exalt tlem into its seat, and deck them out with 


ORJGIN AND PROGRESS OF ARMINIAN VIEWS | choice, 


“The means of reclaiming |, 


uence he can resist, and thus harden his heart |. 


“ What finite being, 


umstances even by al/ the influences to obedi- 


PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 


choice, which is contrary to the supposition.” 


better.” 


of the nature of the exercise of any good disposi- 
tion, or any good aim and intention, or any virtu- 
ous sincerity ; I ask, what tendency can such ef- 
forts of the mind, as are wholly empty of all good- 
ness, have to produce true moral goodness in the 
heart !” “Conversion is a work that is done 
at once, and not gradually.” “'Tiose who deny 
infusion of grace by the Holy Spirit, must, of ne- 
cessity deny the Spirit to do any thing at all.” 
“The questions relating to efficacious grace, con- 
troverted between us and the Arminians, are two: 
Ist, whether the grace of God in giving us saving 
virtue, be determining and decisive; 2d, whether 
saving virtue be decisively given by a supernatural 
and sovereign operation of the Spirit of God.” 
“ The dispute about grace, being resistible or irre- 
sistible, is perfect nonsense. For the effect of 
grace is upon the will; so that it is nonsense, ex- 
cept. it be proper to say that a man with his will 
can resist his own will; that is, except it be pos- 
sible for a man to will a thing and not will it at 
the same time.”—Edwards’s Remarks, pp. 182, 
217, 218, 223, 524, 205, 275. 

Dra. Dwicnt.—‘“In regeneration, the very 
sane thing is done by the Spirit of God for the 
soul, which was done for Adam by the same divine 
agent at his creation. The soul of man was cre- 
ated with a relish for spiritual objects, The soul 
of every man who becomes a Christian, is renewed 
by the communication of the same relish.’—— 
“The carnal mind, that is, the original, natural 


5 


man, is the great difficulty. 


tore the beginning of spiritual life in the soul. It 


be from a preceding act of will or choice, that] and affections. 
preceding act of choice must be a virtuous act of ciple, may also be called a new taste, relish, tem- 
Sh sadcseantee per, disposition, or habit of feeling respecting |. 
“As to man’s inability to convert himself—In| moral objects and truth.’——“The manner of| or important interests are at stake, it will generally 
them that are totally corrupt, there can be no ten-| divine acting in this instance, of creation is as 
dency towards their making their hearts better, 
till they begin to repent of the badness of their] tion of the worlds. It is only the effects of his nothing they are shamefully ignorant; if they care 
hearts. For if they do not repent they still ap-| action, which are sensible to the person who hath n 
prove of it, and that tends to maintain their badness | experienced it. He finds in himself a new princi- | suppose a third alternative; 
and confirm it.—The heart can have no tendency | ple of ioral love—a new relish or taste—a new 
to make itself better, till it begins to have a better | temper—new feelings towards moral objects. He | ficulties on both ; and that they see, in fact, the ba- 
tendency ; for therein consists its badness, viz: 1S} hath not dune it himself. ‘I'hough through fear of'| lance so nicely adjusted, that their judgments too 
having no good tendency or inclination. And to| punishment he wished a change; he finds this to 
begin to have a good tendency, by which is the! be another kind of change from what he wished, 
same thing, a tendency and inclination to be bet-| and infinitely more excellent. He feels that it is 
ter, is the same thing as to begin already to be | above the power of means or any thing he hath 
“The first virtue we have, certainly | done, to make such an alteration in his heart.— 
does not arise from virtuous endeavours preceding} The manner of divine acting is unknown, the 
that first virtue. For that is to suppose virtue be-| moment of divine acting is unperceived, the 
fure the first virtue. If the answer be, that they | creature is passive in hie change; but by the 
are no good endeavours, they have nothing at all) effects of the change, after he hath had oppor- 


much above our conception, as it was in the crea- 


167, 163, 159. 


change which hath been taken from the word of 
truth, it appears that God operateth on the heart 
by his Spirit, previously to its holy exertions, and 
that all its exercises are the effects of this divine 
operation.” 


it is, to restore the holy temper which was lost by 
the apostasy.” 


inan is an enemy to Goi till the change is com- 
plete, it may yet be asked, is not that enmity 
gradually weakened? It cannot be radrcally 
weakened till its cause is weakened, which is su- 
preme self-love, (or more generally the love of the 
creature, for the social affections too, may set up 
their objects in opposition,) struggling against the 


the creature, (in which self love is included,) can- 


disposition of man is enmity against God, not sub- 


Dr. STRONG. 


nei: the true gps tong heaven and its | of the very name of moderation, 
: ; : ae essedness.”——“ It is not the modification of | is apt to call himself moderate. Every time-server | of nine maps. Although rudely done, it is a great 
Compare the foregoing with the following ex- any moral principle, which previously existed in | is aps to call himself moderate. pritha lover of bis | addition = ge Veeratiakss bate of great aie 
a the mind, but the production of one that is new. | own ease and self-indulgeuce—every craven who}ance to us. Jt is almost the first attempt of the 

The nature of vir-| ‘The heart or the will and affections are the seat of | holds back -lest there should be soine danger in 
this change; therefore, the increase of doctrinal | stepping torward, is apt to call himself moderate. 
or speculative knowledge, be the degree ever sg | Every man who would reserve his suffrage that he 
great, hath no tendency to regenerate a person. | may sell it at last at a higher price—every man 
Doctrinal light hath its seat in the understanding, | who would disguise or conceal his sentiments until 
and it is contrary to all experience, that more | it is ascertained which side will be triumphant, ts 
Hence has arisen 
is, for its very nature, opposed, will change the | the miserable confusion of two things essentiaily 
We may know this from the | distinct—between entertaining or expressing mo- 
objects of luve and hatred, which daily occur in | derate opinions, and entertaining or expressing no 
If the taste of the mind be | opinions at all. 


Dr. Backus. 


law and administration of God. But the love of 


not be weakened before the love of God is intro- 
duced.” “Tn every view then it appears that 


“Regeneration is that change | Breckinridge. 


MODERATION. 
There is, indeed, often enough tomake one sick | prepared. ‘I'wo educated natives have prepared, 
Every trimmer | and lately published, a Mahratta atlas, consisting 


Thus tear is moderation—indeci- 


its garments. 
If men aifect neutrality when essential principles 


be either that they know nothing about them, or 
that they care nothing about them. 


nothing they are shamefully indifferent. Or, let us 
let us suppose that 
they see many arguments on both sides, many dif- 


are poised in uncertainty, and they are unable to 
In that case, we can only 
urge upon them, that they should strive seriously 
and earnestly to come to some determination, and 
act upon the determination to which they come. 
Because in this world, and more es- 
pecially in these times, we want the decisions of 
the practical understanding leading to some prac- 
tical result; because we require above al] things, 
tunity happened.” Strong’s Sermons, Vol. 1, pp. | calm but energetic action; because the bad and 
the intemperate must triumph, if the exertions of 
“From the account of this|the wise and good are paralyzed by vagueness of 
opinion, or vacillation of purpose. 

Ilow many a noble cause has thus been ruined. 
Thus is the whole game left to be played out by 
the fools and the fanatics—the hot-headed and the 
“The heart, or the temper of the; narrow-minded,—the tiercely violent and the dar- 
mind, is changed in regeneration. The design of| ingly ambitious—the intoxicated in mind, and the 
desperate in circumstances—-while the wisest, the 
“Regeneration is an instan-,; most experienced, and oftentimes even the most 
taneous change. There can be no point in which | interested, look on till all is lost. 
one is neither in a renewed nor an unrenewed 
state ; and therefore when the new heart is given, 
it must be given in an instant.” 
attentively we examine the doctrine of progressive 
regeneration, the more fully it will appear that it 
is built on principles which deny the free extent of 
man’s depravity.” Backus on Regenerat.on, pp. 
15. 20, 25. 


make up their minds. 


And why! 


the bad emboldened, and the intemperate rendered 
Thus, how are sanguinary revo- 
“The more; lutions projected and consuinmated. 
nations, at how many periods, upon how many 
stages, through how many scenes, has the same 
wretched tragedy been acted again and again. 
Some Cesar, and some Pompey, some Antony, and 
some Octavius, lacerate the vitals of a land; and, 
Dr. Grirrin.—* Yielding then to the point that} in the meantime, some moderate Atticus is wrapt 
up in his selfish comforts and elegant refinements; 
remains sleek and tranquil while a kingdom is torn 
to pieces, and is prond tostyle himself the common 
friend of the enemies of his country. Of this dis- 
he would make a merit; this de- 
would dignify into a virtue: this 
dereliction of all patriotism, this abandonment of | alone is he!p. 
all social obligations, this forgetfulness of all cou- : 
rageous manhood, and all Christian piety, he would _ bonds of the Gospel and Christian affection, your 
bind as a crown of honour around his brow.—Bré- Brother, ndeipae 


sure of success. 


ratitude may be highly raised by the grace of| in the Scriptures was his only weapon. He com-| and they ate proceeding with the printing as 
he Gospel. “Self-love nay be wrought upon by objections not rapidly as possible. Numbers is now in the press. 
. ic: ig 1e power of light and truth, or of delusion and is reply was a pointed, and clear text of Scrip-| The Psalins have been translated both by Mr. 
and, | gress? When will the time come when Little of falsehood, in a thousand different forms; but how | ture, indicated both in the original tongue and the | Grayes and by Mr. Dixon, of the Church 
to bring into existence a propensity of nature or | required version. The blessing of God was richly | ry Society, and both translations have been printed 
ust such sinners as himself, voluntarily to submit to! principle of action radically new, and essentially | added to these apparently frnitless labours; and of | at our press, and published during the past year. 
diflerent from every thing in the native mind of | the multitudes who attended on them — ead to! Mr. Dixon has also translated all the Prophets, 
ect ; 2 If it be true, as an | time, many were converted to Christ—and others, | from Isaiah to Malachi, and his translation is read 
born, it is therefore destitute of interest or wisdom. | ¥ ield and thus be drawn by the Father. This in- opposer of the present doctrine has once admitted, | perhaps already his timid followers, greatly | tobe printed. The remaining books of the Old 
( t ; es : és that a principle of heavenly virtue is dead, and | strengthened and enlarged. From this moment,| Testament are now in a process of translation. 
new book, just written, and one which will delight |@gainst God.” Ch. Spec. for 1631, p. 637.—— | the root of it perished, in the heart of fallen men;’ | the power of divine things assuined a new aspect | The New Testament you fm aware has long been 
t is a plain case, I think that it can never be; at Geneva. And not a few of those most owned | jn circulation, though some parts of it are uncer- 
brought to life, otherwise than by being, in a pro- | of God as instruments of subsequent good, could 
per, and strict sense, created in them again.”— | trace their own system of blessings, directly or 
remotely, to this devoted foreigner.—Robert J. | soon having the whole Bible in Mahratta. 


going revision every year, and are printed anew. 
ou see from this; we have a reasonable hope of 


We feel very much the need of school books 
for our native scholars. The mission are now 
printing an arithmetic that one of the brethren has 


kind. The mission have had a Mahratta geogra- 
phy in their schools, but as it is rather imperfect, 
they have determined now to revise it, and also to 
prepare a new atlas. ‘The first part of this labour 
falls to me. 
I think I shall be better pleased with Ahmed- 
nuggur than Bombay ; the air is cooler here than 
there, and the climate of course more favourable 
to healih. Besides, the intercuurse with the na- 
tives, and with respectable natives too, is much 
more frec here. Ihave not been here two weekssince 
my last return from Bombay, and yet I have had 
several calls, and some from individuals living at a 
considerable distance. J begin to love to talk to 
then tn their own language. 
‘he prospects here are in every respect more 
encouraging than they were when Mr. Read left. 
We have now a boarding school fur boys, contain- 
ing between 40 and 50 scholars, and all required 
to eat and sleep on the premises. Of course they 
are under our influence to an extent to which we 
have long desired to bring the heathen here, and 
at an age too when that influence may be expected 
to be the most favourable. And we can have us. 
many boys as we wish, and boys of good caste too; 
the number is limited only by our accommodations 
and our ability to support and instruct. This has 
all risen since Mr. Read’s return home. There ie 
also a girl’s schvol here, under the care of one of 
the Jadies of the mission ; it contains more than 40 
scholars, who come to her own house daily for in- 
struction, and who instead of receiving a pice a 
day for their attendance, do, by their sewing, 
which they have learned here, and to which they 
attend every day, realize more than the amount 
ever given on the pice system for attendance. If 
you compare these facts with the view given in 
Mr. Read’s book of the prospects of female schools 
_— you will perceive what a change has taken 
ace, 

Indeed, Mr. Read left India at one of the darkess 
moments, this mission ever saw, and his feelings 
were of course very much influenced by the state 
of things which surrounded him. Ycu will see 
faithful pictures in his book, but the wiisfortune is 
they are all dark, and we very much fear the effect 
on the churches. Oh, that instead of being dis- 
couraged they might be led to pray stil: more 
earnestly in our behalf. 

There are also some remarks on the government 
of this country, and on the English residents here, 
which might make it rather a serious affair for cur 
mission, were the book circulated much in Eng- 
land or India. Mr. Ramsey’s book, which we 
understand is also in a course of preparation, 
will we fear, be much more faulty in both these 
respects than Mr. Read’s, and we are dispoeed to 
wonder, that all these things are going on without 
any apparent notice from the American Board, 
when the interests of their mission are so inti- 
mately concerned. We do hope that something 
will be done to prevent the injury which threatens 
the mission. Our prayer is to God, with whow 


And now, my dear Brother, good bye. In tke 


Henry 
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-Two. Dollars i 

lars if not 
To Connesponpenrs.—Several communications 
5 Which were in type, for this day’s paper, have 
-beep crowded out. 
Anrictes Worrny or Norice.—The vindica- 
‘tio of the Rev. Mr. Musgrave must be regarded 
ag perfectly satisfactory. _ In. the mouth of at least 

‘two witoesses the matter has-been established. 
The communication of the Rev. Mr. Bouton, of 
the ‘Presbytery ‘of Trumbull, Western Reserve, 
will explain itself. It will prepare the way for 
theiforthcoming manifesto of orthodoxy from the 
‘Presbytery of Trumbull, and will go very far, we 
tiiak, to spoil the whole affair. The fact stated 
cannot be answered by any mere professions of 

osthodoxy. 

The other communication from the same gentle- 
mani will satisfy all who heard the denial of Dr. 
Peters. 


Depication—To-morrow, Sunday, the inst. 
tbe Lord permitting, the new house of worship, 
erected by the congregation of the Second Presby- 
terian Chereh, of Philadelphia, on Seventh street, 
near Arch, will be opened for divine service, and 
dedicated to' the Triune God, with suitable exer- 
cises.—The services will respectively commence 
at 10 o’clock in the morning, half-past 3 in the af- 
ternoon, and a qnarter before 8 in the evening ; 
and be conducted as follows: viz. In the morning 
by.the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, the present pastor. In the af- 
ternoon a half-century sermon will be delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Green, who was ordained to the pas- 
toral office of the same church on the 15th of May, 
1787. And, in the evening by the Rev. Dr. Jane- 
way, who was its Pastor for 28 years. 

‘Tue CrrcuLars.—We earnestly hope that 
all orthodox ministers will read the Circular Let- 
ters of the General Assembly, to their respective 


eongregations, 


Tue ConveENTION.—The minutes of the 
late Convention are ready for distribution. 


Nevutratity.—The New York Observer, now 
under the editorial care of the Rev. Mr. Tracy, for- 
merly of the Boston Recorder, has at length we 
should judge, laid aside its pretended neutral 
character. (The last number exhibits as much of 

the partisan as any paper we know, whioh pro- 
fesses to take sides. We regard this as a happy 
movement. Every religious periodical should 
show its true golours. 


_A Prepicrion.—The Cincinnati Journal, a vio- 
lent New-school print, says, through an esteemed 
correspondent, that the Old-school have sold 
themselves to the slave-holding states, and then 
ominously remarks : 

“The Old-school party need not boast of the 
coalition which I have long anticipated. By ex- 
cluding the New-school, they are throwing into 
the hands of Southern men, power by which their 
own necks will yet be brought under the fatal 

illotine. Witnessing these scenes, how often 
five i thought of the true proverb, * Whom the 
Lord intends to destroy he first makes mad.” 

It will be recollected that the Assembly ad- 
journed on the eighth of June, at which time they 
had ordered the insertion of the Protests of the 
minority on their minutes, and yet the editor of 
the same paper, publishes the opinion of the same 
correspondent, twenty-one days after the rising of 
the Assembly, in the following form: 

_ The minority have presented several protests, 
not one of which have been ordered to be put on 
the minutes. Contrary to former precedents, they 
have been referred to special committees, to an- 
swer and report. We fear that only mutilated 
portions will be suffered to go upon the minutes.” 

In this way certain portions of the Church are 
to be prejudiced against the General Assembly. 


Massacre.—The Pensacola Gazette furnishes 
an account of the inhuman massacre of twelve In- 
dian women and children near that place by a 
party of white savages. War under its best and 
most favourable aspect is a monster of horrid mein, 
but when its boasted humanities are thus violated 
by the cold blooded butchery of the feeble and 
helpless, it is execrable indeed. We were not 
only struck with the horrid fact, that defenceless 
women and children, notwithstanding their des- 
pairing and imploring cries for mercy, were de- 
liberately and systematically murdered, but with 
the peculiar style in which a military officer gives 
the account. He justly characterizes it “as one 
of the most outrageous acts, civilized men could be 
guilty. of,” but still we should think that he re- 
garded the victims as only a superior order of 
brutes. Speaking of the place of the massacre, he 
says, “the spot was not more than fifteen feet in 
diameter, I minutely examined the place, and am 
firmly of opinion that the poor devils were penned 
up, and slaughtered like cattle.” And again, 

_ “ Had the officer in command deemed it proper 
to destroy them before their surrender, there would 
perhaps have been no inhumanity in it, but after a 
surrender, and passing a swamp all but impassable, 
as prisoners, to be murdered in cold blood, in the 
manner the scene indicates, is worse than my ima- 
gination could conceive !” 

No inhumanity in murdering women and chil- 
dren, who had not even the means of self defence! 
Ts this the morality of war? If civilized men can 
thus speak of the most atrocious crimes, surely we 

‘may find some extenuation for the murders and 
scalpings perpetrated by the ignorant and un- 
tutored Indian. The barbarities of savage war- 
fare are not confined to one side, of which we have 
sufficient proof in the horrid details of this mas- 
eacFe. 

EccuestasTicat.—On the 26th of April, the 

Presbytery of Wooster, (Ohio,) ordained the Rev. 
George Gordon to the Gospel Ministry, and in- 
stalled him pastor over the churches of Millers- 
‘burgh and Hopewell. Rev. George W. Warner 
preached the sermon, Rev. Archibald Hannah gave 
the charge to the Minister, and Rev. J. Wolff 
gave the charge to the people. 
_ Qn the 27th of April, the Presbytery of Woos- 
ter installed the Rev. Joseph S. Wylie, pastor 
over the church of Coshocton, Rev. N. Cobb 
preached the sermon, Rev. J. Wolff gave the 
charge to the Minister, and Rev. G. W. Warner 
gave the charge to the people. 

Oa the 27th of June, the Presbytery of Woos-. 
ter, installed the Rev. Nathaniel Cobb pastor over 
the church of Mount Eaton, Rev. J. S. Wylie 

preached the sermon, Rev. Gy Warner gave the 
charge to the Minister, and the Rev. J. B. Morrow, 
gave the charge to the people. 


we propose to offer a few passing remarks, as con- 
stitating-a-pert of the reforming process, was em- 
bodied in the resolutions offered by Dr. AJexan- 
der. The design of the resolutions is at once ob- 
vious, and the propriety of them is unquestionable. 
They provided that the Assembly should judge 
of the principles on which new Presbyteries might 
be organized during the present ecclesiastical year, 
‘before their commissioners should be entitled to 
their seats in the Assembly. The practice hitherto 
had been for the Stated and Permanent Clerks to 
report commissioners from new Presbyteries, on 
the evidence furnished to them of their due or- 
ganization; but this, considering the circum- 
stances of the Church, was too Jarge a discretion 
to entrust to any two individuals. In the haste 
necessarily reqnired in forming the roll, they 
might be easily deceived, and admit Presbyteries 
formed in an improper manner; and besides, it 
was too important a responsibility to devolve on 
any committee. The resolutions were intended 
to reclaim for the Assembly the right of judging 
in this matter, instead of depending on their com- 
mittee; and the necessity for doing it at the pre- 
sent time, arose from the apprehension that the 
minority might become guilty of great abuses in 
their attempts to regain their lost power. No- 
thing would have been easier, (and, we might 
add, to this course there would have been strong 
temptation,) than to subdivide Presbyteries for 
the sole purpose of increasing power. Three 
ministers may form a Presbytery, and these may 
be represented by one ministerial and one lay 
commissioner, in the Assembly; according to the 
present ratio, twelve ministers can be represented 
by no more than two; so that a Synod, wishing to 
increase its power, might so divide a Presbytery 
of twelve, as to secure eight instead of two dele- 
gates to the Assembly. But to make the case 
still more clear; it is presumed that the Presby- 
tery of Troy, which commissioned Dr. Beman, 
has a majority of New-school men; to this Pres- 


bytery the members of the disowned Synods in 
New York might all have made application for 
admission; on their reception they would have 
become members of the Synod of Albany; this 
Synod, being thus placed under their control, they 
could have reorganized their Presbyteries, multi- 
plied the number of them, sent up to the next As- 
sembly more than a hundred commissioners,— 
and had it not been for these resolutions,—these 
commissioners must have been received, and thus 
the General Assembly and the whole Church 
would have been placed at their disposal. It 
may probably be replied, that any such suspicion 
of the course which might have been pursued by 
them, is a serious implication of their character ; 
but the well established fact, that Presbyteries 
have been so subdivided, as to give that party a 
majority of commissioners in the Assembly, al- 
though representing one-third less ministers than 
the Orthodox, is sufficient ground to conclude that 
they would, in so critical an emergency, pursue 
the same policy still. Such was the apprehen- 
sion, such was the real danger, and hence the 
Assembly, by a wise precaution, determined that 
no new Presbytery should be entitled to seats in 
the Assembly, until it should be fully ascer- 
tained that it had not been created with the poli- 
tical view of accumulating power. | 


The next important act of reform was the de- 
cided expression of disapprobation of the opera- 
tions of the American Home Missionary and 
American Education Societies, within the Pres- 
byterian Church. It may, at first sight, appear 
strange that two societies, so professedly benevo- 
lent in their objects, so zealous in their operations, 
and, in the opinion of many, so extensively use- 
ful, should have incurred the frown of a Church 
which had hitherto given them the sanction of its 
approbation; but this surprise must cease when 
the true grounds of the proceeding are carefully 
and impartially examined. Ist. The principle 
on which these societies are organized, is ground 
of serious objection*in the mind of every sound 
Presbyterian. ‘They are not designed to be sub- 
ject to the control of the Church, and they recog- 
nize no ecclesiastical tribunal as vested with an- 
thority to check their irregularities, direct their 
movements, or to call them to account for their 
abuses. They are intended to operate within 
and upon the Church, and yet they stand beyond 
its pale, and, in every sense, beyond its reach. 
In the largest sense, they are irresponsible, and 
their heavy operations are entrusted to a few in- 
dividuals, with whose bare word the public must 
be satisfied, and who have the most ample power 
to conceal their malpractices. It is absurd to say 
in reply to this, that they are responsible to the 
Christian public, for the Christian public has no 
single and distinct organization through which it 
can arraign such associations at its bar. ‘The 
only method in which the Christian public can 
exercise an influence over them, is to act through 


General Assembly has done. In every other 
respect it is inefficient. Public opinion is, in it- 
self, a thing very uncertain and undefinable; in 
one region its expression may differ materially 
from its expression in another, and it may express 
itself differently even in the same place. Be- 
sides, how is the Christian public to form a just 
opinion of institutions, whose transactions are 
committed to small committees, who virtually, 
and, we believe, in some cases, actually elect 
themselves to office? What does the public 
know of these institutions except that which their 
principal officers please to communicate? We 
know it is said, that at their annual meetings their 
patrons may inquire into the trne state of their af- 
fairs; yet but a small number of their patrons 
usually attend these anniversaries, and these are 
hot invited to exercise their scrutiny, and even 
when serious suspicions have been entertained, 
and publicly expressed, of their proceedings, 
these) patrons have never yet entered into a 
thorough investigation fur the satisfaction of the 
Church at large. It is not to be concealed, that 
both these institutions, with their immense funds 
and patronage, are in the hands of their respective 
Secretaries, and a thousand evils might be com- 
mitted by them, before the public could have any 
opportunity of detecting, much less of remedying 
them. 

It will not do to say that the Institutions of 
the Church are liable to similar abuse, because 
they are in like manner managed by a few, for the 
two cases are widely different. These are strictly 
under the supervision of the Church ; their officers 
are by its appointment; it may inspect all their 
proceedings, and at any time may provide an ef- 
fectual remedy for any abuse which may exist. 
Besides, the principle of irresponsiblefassociations 
of men of every shade of sentiment, providing the 
Chorch with her ministry, first selecting and edu- 
cating, and then commissioning them to go forth 
and preach, is monstrous in the extreme! ‘The 
common sense and piety of men should at once 
revolt against it. In both these institutions no 


the several organizations of the Church, as the. 


‘THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Genera, next potet on which gueranty is furnished that they will perform their: 


work satisfactorily ; they have no creed, they do 
not profess to have one, they require none from 
those who rely on their uid, and therefore it is not 
only possible, but highly probable, that any 
Church in which they are permitted to operate, 
will be overrun with error; nay, they are bound by 
their very constitution to aid men, who have on the 
best grounds, been charged with holding gross 
error. Such is a necessary result of the voluntary 
principle. | 

But another feature in the organization of these 
societies is, that they are intended to operate for 
different and conflicting denominations ; Baptists, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, and Presbyteri- 
ans being alike entitled to their aid. This tends 
to confound all distinctions, and not only so, but 
to transfer the resources of one Church for the 
promotion of the interests of another; and it is 
well known that funds collected in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, for the so called Presbyterian Edu- 
cation Society, have been appropriated for the 
education of Baptists, Methodists, and Congrega- 
tionalists. Institutions founded on such loose 
principles, and entrusted to a management so irre- 
sponsible, should certainly receive no favour from 
the Presbyterian Church, which has its own es- 
clesiastical Boards, which wishes to preserve in- 
violate its distinctive features, and which is bound 
by its Divine head to provide a ministry for itself, 
which shall be zealous in maintaining its peculiar 
and distinguishing doctrines. 


2d. Not only are the principles involved in 
these voluntary organizations extremely objection- 
able, but their practical operations have justly 
awakened suspicion and opposition. It would be 
impracticable within our brief limits to indicate a 
tythe of the facts which would serve to show 
their dangerous character, and therefore we will 
confine ourselves to a few general topics of re- 
mark. 1. They commit a power to the hands of a 
few individuals, which may be used with tremen- 
dous and fatal effect. ‘Their respective Secretaries 
are in fact the sole depositories of a power result- 
ing from immense funds and extended patronage ; 
their dictation is law; their will supreme. So 
true is this that until recently, one individual 
(Dr. Absalom Peters) possessed more power in the 
department of missions, than the whole Presbyte- 
rian Church. Even admitting that he is a man of 
uncorrupted integrity, of unquestionable piety, and 
influenced by the single and pure motive of pro- 
moting the interest of Christ’s kingdom, still it 
would not be safe to lodge with him a power, 
which virtually constitutes him an ecclesiastical 
dictator, a pope to whom the inferior clergy must 
bend the knee. But, 2. This power which is 
thus concentrated, may and has been used to ex- 
ercise domination overthe ministry of the Church. 
The American Education Society has adopted the 
loan system as the basis of its operations; that is, 
every young man educated on its funds, is a bor- 
rower of the money expended on his education, 
and for the repayment of which, he is held in 
bonds on which he may be sued inlaw. The day 
therefore that he commences his professional la- 
bours, he finds himself embarrassed by debt, and 
forced like a slave to be obsequious to his great 
creditor, that he may insure its grace and forbear- 
ance. Settled perhaps in an obscure congregation, 
with a scanty support and a dependant family, he 
ig perpetually haunted by the debt he has incurred, 
and for the payment of which his means are so in- 
competent, and the payment of which may be 
pressed on him, whenever he may fall under the 
displeasure of the creditor. His spirit of inde- 
pendence as a man and minister is broken, and he 
feels himself constrained to propitiate favour by 
servility. If the Society shall indicate to him a 
particular course of policy which they wish him to 
pursue, they can easily overcome his reluctance 
by exhibiting to his eyes the obligations in the 
form of notes of hand, which they hold, and which 
they can prosecute to his temporal embarrassment 
orruin. This however is notall, these same men 
are missionaries of the American Home Missionary 
Society, and on it they are dependent for their 
daily bread, and if this Society shall require their 
Services on any given occasion, they must acqui- 
esce or be deprived of their living. We do not 
say that the retainers of these Societies are ever 
actually called on to act in opposition to their con- 
victions, for alas, there is too much reason to be- 
lieve that from the nature of their training, their 
convictions generally correspond with those of 
their employers ; but such might be the case, and 
under either view, they do at best but obey their 
leaders, to whom they are indebted for the bread 
they eat. The ministry is thus degraded, and in- 
stead of thinking and acting for themselves, they 
must servilely submit their reason to the managers 
of irresponsible and despotic institutions. This is 
not fancy ; facts which have occurred during the 
last five or six years, painfully prove that the de- 
pendants of these societies are not their own mas- 
ters. 3. ‘I'hey have attempted to contro] the 
Church. We might infer this from the former 
position ; for if they control the ministers they may 
control the Church. ‘To a certain extent they had 
succeeded in this ecclesiastical domination, and 
had they remained uninterrupted fora few years 
longer, there cannot be a shadow of doubt that 
their success would have been complete. With 
unparalleled audacity they have appeared in the 
General Assembly, first demanding that they 
should be esteemed on an equality with the Boards 
of the Church, and then boldly maneuvering to 
supplant them. They have publicly avowed that 
the Presbyterian Church should have no organiza- 
tions to interfere with them, and that they should 
have the whole charge of educating and sustaining 
her ministry. They have obtruded into sections 
of the Church, where the most unequivical expres- 
sion of sentiment had been given against them, 
and in favour of ecclesiastical Boards. They have 
interfered with Presbyterics and Synods, to induce 
them to adopt their measures; and in a single 
word, they have grasped all the power within 
their reach, and complained that the Church would 
not resign the whole. Yes the whole authority of 
the Church was demanded by a few men, under 
the modest pretension that they could exercise it 
more efficiently and salutarily, than the whole 
Church combined. Popery may furnish a parallel 
to such ambition, but it can be found no where 
else. 4. Once more, these societies have propa- 
gated dangerous error. Of this there can be no 
doubt. The American Education Society has 
educated Arminians and semi-Pelagians, and the 
Home Missionary Society has commissioned them 
to corrupt the doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Church. The errors which of late years have 
contaminated our churches and Presbyteries, and 
the unhappy distractions which have ensued, 
are mainly traceable to these institutions; and 
when cases have occurred in which an attempt 
was made to discipline error, the retainers of 


these societies were always prepared to defeat 


‘The fact is indisputable. 


~ 


the attempt, and throw a shield over error. 
There is scarcely 
an individual minister in the Presbyterian Church 
who holds error, who is not or has not been a de- 
pendant on these societies, or is not their active 
friend ; and the votes in the several last Assemblies 
are demonstrative of their desire and readiness to 
subvert the doctrines of the Church. 

With these and similar facts before them, the 
General Assembly could do no less than discounte- 
nance these societies, and especially as it had un- 
suspectingly in former years, recommended them 
to the patronage of the Church. The act was in 
no sense proscriptive ; it merely implied, that how- 


encouraged without danger to the Church. They 
will no doubt still continue to operate, but hence- 
forth they go wit»out the passport of the General 
Assembly ; and if any truly Presbyterian church 
shall hereafter contribute to their support (a thing 
most unlikely) the Church at large will at least be 
guiltless of the consequences. 


The last act of the Assembly to which we think 
it necessary to advert in our brief review, is the one 
by which the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia 
was dissolved. So much has already been written 
in relation to this Presbytery, and its true history 
is so generally known, that there is less necessity 
for special details at present. It will be recollec- 
ted by our readers, that this Presbytery resulted 
from the controversy, occasioned by the reception 
of the Rev. Albert Barnes as a member of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. Although he was re- 
ceived and installed by that body, yet at a subse- 
quent period when a fuller attendance of members 
was obtained, his reception was disapproved, and 
his sermon, which had been the original ground of 
objection to him, was formally condemned. His 
friends perceiving the danger of his position, and 
apprehending further proceedings, sought refuge 
in the formation of a new Presbytery. Their first 
application was to the Synod, the only competent 
tribunal in the case, and on the refusal of the 
Synod to grant them any other than a geographi- 
cal division of the Presbytery, they, perceiving 
that the Presbytery into which Mr. Barnes would 
thus be thrown, would still have a majority of or- 
thodox men, refused to accede to this constitutional 
division, and petitioned the General Assembly. 
When their petition came before the Assembly, 
although it was materially different from the one 
which had been before the Synod, the Assembly, 
by an act the most unwarrantable and unprece- 
dented, excluded the Synod of Philadelphia from 
all participation in the deliberations and votes to 
which the question gave rise. The petition was 
finally granted, and this Presbytery was formed in 
defiance of the constitution, upon the elective prin- 
ciple. 
authority from the constitution to form a Presbyte- 
ry, as this is a prerogative exclusively confined to 
a Synod; and second, if they had possessed this 
authority, they had no right to form one on the 
elective affinity principle, by which two Presbyte- 
ries of the same Church should occupy the same 
territory, and be set upasantagonists to each other. 
The main argument for this Presbytery, was that 
it would shield Mr. Barnes from persecution, and 
allow the individuals composing it, greater lati- 
tude in promoting their own peculiar views ; or, in 
other words, it was designed as a nucleus of New- 
schoolism in the very heart of an orthodox Synod. 
Many we know were influenced by artful re- 
presentations, and really supposed that the measure 
was expedient for the promotion of peace and har- 
mony ; but how they could have imagined, that the 
erection of a hostile standard in the midst of a 
hitherto peaceful camp could secure tranquillity, 
has ever been a mystery unexplained. That peace 
was not the object of the original projectors of this 
measure soon became apparent; the new Presby- 
tery assumed the air of haughty superiority ; they 
were indefatigable in multiplying their numbers; 
they boasted of their success, and employed every 
means to depreciate the piety, labours, and success 
of the old Presbytery; they showed a determina- 
tion to shelter error and spread dangerous publica- 
tions; they aimed to secure the erection of a 
new Synod, of their own way of thinking, that 
their accountability to the Synod of Philadelphia 
might no longer operate as a check on their New- 
school proceedings ; they interfered with neighbour- 
ing orthodox churches and ministers to diminish 
their influence; they defied the authority of the 
Synod on various occasions, calculating upon the 
countenance of the General Assembly ; in a word, 
this irregular and unconstitutional organization 
was the prolific source of distraction and feud. 
When, however, the principle on which the Pres- 
bytery had been erected, was generally ac- 
knowledged to be a violation of the constitution, 
the Assembly of 1836, for the purpose of quieting 
alarm, gave to them a geographical boundary, but 
strange to say, it was a boundary which did not 
embrace their principal churches, but one which, 
covering the most improving parts of the city, was 
in fact an interdict to the increase of the old Pres- 
bytery. 

In this situation was the Presbytery found by the 
late Assembly, and its peculiar condition demand- 
ed the most decisive action. The peace of the 
Church had been marred by its existence; the 
purity of the Church had been seriously corrupted, 
and in addition to this, its origin was a living evi- 
dence of the dishonour which had been cast on the 
elementary and essential features of Presbyterian- 
ism. If, in the course of a glorious reform, this 
Presbytery had been permitted to survive, it would 
have been a stigma not easily to be effaced; it 
would have been an admission, that in a clear case 
of duty, they were afraid to perform what many 
had been led to regard as an unpopular act. 

But after all, what was the amount of the mea- 
sure? Jt was merely to dissolve an unconstitu- 
tional body, and direct its members to attach them- 
selves to such Presbyteries as had been constitu- 
tionally formed. It was merely to restore the 
Church to order, and remove one of the most fre- 
quent causes of disturbance; and the very fact 
that this Presbytery in defiance of the voice of the 
Church, proceeds as if nothing had occurred, is 
sufficient evidence that they never were a Presby- 
terian body. 

In closing this review, we would finally remark, 
that when it is considered that many of the mem- 
bers of the majority came to the Assembly not 
only without excitement, but inclined to the most 
gentle measures; and when it is also considered, 


lieve that nothing less than an imperative sense 


form. To all this let the true Presbyterian Church 


The Assembly in the first place had no| 


four times as many delegates as they would be 


the climax, Drs. Peters, Beman, and McAuley 


that the measures which they finally adopted, re- | tion, as the lawfulness of the thing is conceded on 
quired much moral courage, the Church should be-' all hands, 


of duty, founded on the facts clearly developed in 


in view of their high responsibility to God and for 


purity, union, and perpetuity of the Church; none 
are in fact injured, but all are benefited; the mi- 
nority will be happier by themselves, and so will the 
majority ; standing apart, contentions will cease and 
the Church will have rest. What then can be 
thought of the desperate attempts, now in the 
course of experiment, to embroil the Church anew, 
and that too by the party who have always main- 
tained that peace was the darling object of their 
pursuit! Conventions are called, the most in- 
flammatory publications are issued, the courts of 
civil law are appealed to, and above all, the most 
groundless slanders of the General Assembly are 
propagated, with a view to defeat the glorious re- 


respond by a cordial and prompt expression of their 
approbation of what the Assembly has done, and 
of their determination to perfect what has been 
so well begun, and then our beloved Zion will 
arise and shine in her beauty and strength. 


Opinions From AsroaD.—We learn from a 
member of the Presbytery of Erie, that at a re- 
cent meeting, that Presbytery had unanimously 
approved of the reform proceedings of the last As- 
sembly. 
We learn also, by a letter from a member of 
the Presbytery of Troy, whose sources of infor- 
mation are probably as good as that of any other 
minister in that region, that the Synod of Albany 
will sustain the proceedings of the Assembly. 
Another clergyman, in the Presbytery of Che- 
nango, gives it as his opinion, that that Presbytery 
will dissolve and declare themselves Congrega- 
tionalists. This is a sensible course, and we 
commend it, as much to be preferred to the indul- 
gence of a vain hope of being reinstated in the 
Presbyterian Church. 
A clergyman, in Virginia, writes thus: * The 
greater part of our people have more confidence 
in such men as Dr. Baxter, Dr. Alexander, and 
Dr. Miller, than in Dr. Beman, Dr. Peters, and 
Mr. Barnes, and I have little doubt they will 
cheerfully acquiesce in the measures which those 
venerable and beloved men have deemed expe- 
dient. So far as I have had opportunity of ascer- 
taining the opinions of both ministers and laymen 
in Virginia, they either cordially approve, or fully 
acquiesce in, the propriety of the general course 
which was pursued by the Assembly.” 

The Editor of the American Presbyterian, pub- 
lished in Nashville, Tennessee, remarks: 


“The General Assembly have merely separated 
from the Presbyterian Church those churches who 
never of right belonged to it, and who could not 
properly become an integral portion of the Church 
without such a change of the constitution as would 
materially affect, if not entirely destroy its Presby- 
terian character.” | 


The Editor of the Alton Observer, wonderful to 
be told, says: 


‘“Qne remark we wish to make. We cannot 
but express our surprise at the refusal of our New- 
school brethren to accede to the terms of division 
proffered them from the other side. They were, as 
it seems to us, on the whole, as equitable as could 
be expected, and even more so. As to all that is 
said about the constitution, &c., we regard it as 
nothing more nor Jess than diplomatic finesse, that 
should have no place among Christians. Much as 
we disapprove and dislike the general course of 
Rev. R. J. Breckinridge in regard to the subjects 
that distract our Church, we yet respect the open- 
ness with which he avows his object, and the 
straight-forward method which he adopts to at- 
tain it. The committee representing the New- 
school minority admit the necessity of division— 
then why not divide, and have done with these 
disgraceful quarrels? The answer to this ques- 
tion is found in the letter of the correspondent of 
the New York Observer, published below. They, 
it seems, wish to defer the work of division until 
another year, when they hope to obtain a majority 
of the General Assembly. We can not coincide 
with our brethren in this their eypectation. We do 
not believe they ever again will obtain a majority 
in that body.” 


From all the information which we have thus 
far received, we think we may safely calculate, 
that all the religious periodicals in our Church, 
which have any pretension to a Presbyterian char- 
acter, will fully sustain the General Assembly. 


Nearer Hlome.—The late Third Presbytery of 
Philadelphia has issued a manifesto, which our 
clerical readers at least, may expect to receive in 
the extra of the Philadelphia Observer. 

The Presbytery of Wilmington have also is- 
sued their manifesto, which they state was unani- 
mously adopted; we understand, however, from 
good authority, that the meeting was not very nu- 
merous, the whole number present being precisely 
Three. 

The Philadelphia branches of the American 
Education and American Home Missionary Soci- 
eties, have also pronounced the acts of the General 
Assembly as without a particle of authority. We 
expect nothing less than a similar manifesto from 
the Theological Seminary at New Haven. 

The line between the Presbyterian Church and 
the foreign party, which has sprung up in the 
heart of it, is becoming daily more distinct and ac- 


AnoTnerR Sicn.—Will our readers believe it, 
and yet it is most true, that the New-school have 
issued a form®l call for a Convention, which is to 
meet at Auburn, New York, on the 17th of August. 
Another General Convention has been invited to 
meet on the same day at Rochester, New York. 
We presume however that they will unite. One of 
the calls, for the sake no doubt of securing a full 
attendance, requests the Presbyteries to send up 


entitled to on the floor of the Assembly. We re- 
gard the measure as a perfectly proper one, but 
what shall be said in defence of New-school con- 
sistency? The Orthodox Convention was reviled 
from one end of the land to the other, as an odious 
and unconstitutional assemblage ; but as we before. 
remarked, notwithstanding the flourish of trum- 
pets, it was not the principle but the effects of a 
Convention to which objection was made. How 
much earnestzeal has been thrown away in de- 
crying the principle of a Convention? To cap 


should certainly attend, and a delegation from the 
late Third Presbytery of Philadelphia, would com- 
plete the picture of consistency. The orthodox 
may now with perfect safety call another Conven- 


designed to save only a part. It 
whole tenor of the Bible. 4 
preach repentance and forgiveness to a promiscuous 
assembly, inviting all to come to Christ when we know 
according to this doctrine, that God has secretly de- 
termined not to save all.” 


A New Cuurcu.—The corner stone of a new 


place of worship for the Presbyterian congregation 
the case, influenced the Assembly. They acted | of Mansfield, was laid on the 4th instant in the 
village of Washington, Warren county, New 
the good of the Church; they acted from con-| Jersey, After the ceremony of laying the stone, 
science and a painful sense of the necessity of the , 
case, and we unhesitatingly believe that their|*Ppropriate address, accompanied by solemn 
measures will be approved in the Court of Heaven. | Prayer; and then the congregation was eloquently 


What has been done will tend to promote the peace, = ae by the Rev. S. H. Kollock and the Rev. 
f. JUNKIN, 


the pastor, the Rev. Jacob R. Castner, made an 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoir of Mrs. Louisa A. Lowrie, of the Northern In- 


dia Mission ; by the Rev. Ashbel G. Fairchild. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Elisha P. Swift. Phi- 
ladelphia, 1837. Wm. S. Martien, 18mo. pp. 221. 
The Introduction to this Memoir, by the late Secre- 


tary of the Western Foreign Missionary Socicty, is 


sensible and appropriate, and the Memoir itself is com- 
posed almost entirely of the letters and private papers 
of the estimable subject of it. In perusing these papers 
we are at once struck with the spirit of unreserved devo- 
tion of Mrs. Lowrie to the cause of missions. She 
loved the souls of perishing heathen, and to promote 
their eternal welfare, she was ready to offer her ow# 
life as a sacrifice. The spirit truly was willing, but 
the flesh was weak, and scarcely had she entered on 
the field of her long anticipated labours, before she 
was Called to her glorious reward. The Memoir will 
we doubt not, operate as an incentive to missionary en- 
terprize, and some Christian women, in contemplating 
the zeal and devotion of the departed missionary, will 


to the aid of the Gentiles. The brief history of this 
peculiarly qualified missionary should be studied by 


young Christians, and we hope it may find a place in 
every Sabbath School library. The mezzotinto engrav- 


ing which embellishes the book, we believe to be a 


good likeness. Mr. Lowric, the husband of the de- 
ceased, is at present travelling in this country in the 


hope of recruiting his shattered h-alth. May the pray- 


ers of his fricnds be answered in his speedy restora- 


tion. 


The Sabbath School Teacher, designed to aid in eleva- 
ting and perfecting the Subbath School System. By 
Rev. John Todd, Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia, W. Marshall 
& Co. 1837. 12mo. pp. 432. 

We regard the work of Mr. Todd as creditable both 
to the heart and head of the author, and as supplying 
a desidcratum to.our Sabbath Schools. We have never 
met with any book which we thought so well suited 
to the object of instructing and encouraging teachers 
in their intcresting and arduous dutics. It is clearly 
the result of much careful observation stimulated by 
intense interest in the welfare of one of the best insti- 
tutions of the age. The Sabbath School when rightly 
inanaged, proves a powerful auxiliary to the well be- 


lieve, that there had bctter be no Sabbath School than 

to have one under the direction of incompetent, super- 

ficial, scheming or self opinionated teachers. Some 

ministers have discovered in the schools of their 

churches, the nurseries of discontent, in which the 
children were taught to regard the regular means of 
grace as matters of inferior importance. 
however merely the results of mismanagement. Mr. 
Todd has treated the subject in a practical and judici- 
ous manner; he guards against various abuses and 
particularly those resulting from the prevalent spirit 
of innovation ; endeavours to confine teachers to com- 
mon sense rules, and so pleasingly illustrates all his 
topics as to render the reading of his book any thing 
but irksome. We can have no doubt that it will meet 
with a great demand, and be widely circulated. 


For the Presbyterian. 
FROM THE WESTERN RESERVE. 


Mr. Editor—The Presbytery of Trumbull, at a 
late meeting, appointed a committee of three, to 
prepare and publish a statement, the subject of 


in doctrine, and correctness in discipline, and to 
show, how much they have been misrepresented 
on the floor of the Convention, by members of that 
body, and especially by myself. As their state- 
ment, if they can make good their claims to sound- 
ness in doctrine, and correctness in discipline, 
must reflect severely on me, and on others, and in- 
deed on the whole majority in the last General 
Asseinbly: [ have thought proper, to forward for 
publication through your columns, and through the 
Pittsburgh Herald, (if the Editor will have the 
goodness to extract it) the enclosed official docu- 
ment; that your readers, whom they expect to 
hear their statement, may have an opportunity of 
judging, how well founded, are the claims of the 
Presbytery of ‘Trumbull, to orthodoxy and correct- 
ness. This document is the more important, as it 
bears the official signature of the Rev. Benjamin 
Fenn, onc of the committee appointed to show how 
much they have been misrepresented. 

This document will be better understood, if it is 
observed, that when Mr. H., of whom your readers 
have heard something, applied -for licensure to 
Trumbull Presbytery, in addition to other errors 


brought into view in the examination, the enclosed 


extracts, were the principal errors objected to in 
his trial sermon. These errors, and the irregulari- 
ties of the steps taken in his case, were the objéc- 
tions urged against his immediate licensure. These 
objections, however, were overruled by Presbytery, 
and they proceeded and licensed him forthwith. A. 
protest was entered, which the Presbytery were 
informed would also be a complaint to Synod. A 
committee was appointed by Presbytery to defend 
their decision, and the enclosed extracts from the 
trial sermon, were given to the complainant, that. 
he might be prepared to sustain his complaint be. 
fore Synod. The complainant appeared before. 
Synod with his complaint, but not another member 
of neither minister, nor layman, was 
there. Neither were their records there. This of 
course put a stop to the present prosecution of the 
complaint. Soon after, a porn meeting of Pres. 
bytery was called, and Mr. I. was ordained. Sa 
much for their correctness in discipline. 


trine. 


Extracts from a sermon by Selder Hayues, exhibited aa 
a part of his trial for Licensure. 


I, Page 2—“ The atonement of itself insures the 
salvation of no one, ull its benefits are conditional and 
hang suspended upon repentance towards God and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

If. Page 10—“‘ Impenitent man! If you are not 
saved the guilt lies at your own door. God hus dove 
all for you that he can consistently do.” 

Remark 1—“ We see from this subject that God 
has done all he can do to save sinners. He has sent 
his Son to die for them, he has provided a great Ran. 
som, pardons are purchased and sealed by the blood of 
the Saviour, and God has sent his Heralds forih 
through the world to proclaim peace and reconcili- 
ation to all that will accept salvation.” 

III. Page !6—“God intends the sinner shall do 
something towards working out his own salvation, 
When the sinner is willing to work, God always helps 

im.” 3 

IV. Page 14—“ But says the objector, as God has 
not revealed to us, who the elcct are, it is our duty to 
preach to all Jest we pass by some of the clect. ‘To 
this I would say, that if Christ meant thus, then the 


Gospel cannot be said to be the pawer of God to every 
one that believeth, but only to those wha are favoured 


by special] election. Such a doctrine is charging God 
with insincerity in making offers to all when he never 
gives the lie to the 
It is solemn mockery to 


V. Page 18—“ ‘Tuke this objection to the atonement, 


probably be excited to imitate her example, and goforth © 


ing of the Church, but in improper hands it may prove — 
extremely detrimental. We have scen enough to be- 


Such are 


which is, to make good their elaims to soundness . 


And now let us examine their soundness in doce 
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. ,the, doctrine of im ion of Adam’s sin to all _For the Presbyterian. | plish in throwing us together. ‘Well, Junkin,’ ducts. We saw three fine bars from the Walton | Augustine to Palatka. Near Palatka they came FROM MEXICO. 
men; and yot “make God yrannical.. In the first MR: MUSGRAVE AND DR. BEECHER. said the doctor, with peculiar animation, “let us' ™ne yesterday containing seven or eight hundred a party of three Indians and a Negro in asmallcamp.| The New Orleans Beo she:tils: tek aii ie 
4 place,’hé lay# dpén the sinnéf a crime which he never ; hasten into town before the Assembly meets, and | dollars, and a day or two previous, a lump containing | ‘The Indians were captured. ‘I'he Negro escaped. The following decree of the Mexi Go Las 
i comsiniteed) it was utterly impossible tor him to Mr, Editor —You will oblige me by publishi do you see your brother, and the committee of the | somewhat over that amount. Other mines are making | Indians stated that the party coneisted of eleven Indi-| Art. Ist. The Government ie hen thorised to 
: r. McKnight, whic . | their deposites with great regularity. ans and two Negrocs. The other Indians were out | compromise the claims which the Gaesunanies of the 


Synod, and if any thing can be done, see me again | 


fore the sinner had an existence, he should not do.” 


«J certify the above to be true extracts from the eer- 


mon 


before mentioned. 
Bensamin FENN, 
Clerk of the Presbytery of Trumbull.” 


It is but justice due to the Rev. Mr. Andrews, 
andthe Rev. Mr. Mclivain, who were'then mem- 
bers of the Presbytery of Trumbull, but have since 
moved out of its bounds, that it should be known, 
that they éxpressed entire disapprobation of the 
errors contained in the above extracts; and they 
are brethren, for whom I entertain the most sin- 


cere‘affection and esteem. | 


- Bat what must we think of the orthodoxy of a 
P { who will sustain the above errors, and 
neglect to respond to a complaint, and then proceed 
to ordain?—And such are the men, who, accord- 
ing to their published declarations, it seems, mean 
to claim, next aon to be the true Presbyterian 

: | Such are some of 
the men, who have already served their prohibition 
upon the Treasurer of the Trustees of the General 
Assembly, forbidding him to answer any orders or 
drafta drawn on the Treasury ! Such are the men, 
who have already given intimation of their design, 
to contest in law, their right to your funds and in- 
I would only suggest, that this official 
docament should be preserved, as it may be of ser- 
vice, when these extraordinary claims, are at- 


Church tn the United States! 


stitutions! 


tempted to be enforced in a court of justice. 
Enocu Bovrton. 


7 For the Presbyterian. 
CORRECTION. 


‘ Mr. Editor—In your paper of the 10th ult. 
is the report of the speech, in which I am made 
church of which I am a mem- 
iscovered, although one of the 
oldest churches in Virginia, TO BE UNCONSTITU- 
TIONALLY FORMED. And the Presbytery voted us 


to say—“ the ver 


ber, was lately 


out of the connexion, and we should have been 


jastly out to this day, had we not on information of 
the informality, conformed to the Presbyterian Con- 
stitution, and thus acquired our right to be a part 


of this, Church.” 

The substance of my remarks was this :—‘ The 
church to which I belong, which is one of the old- 
est churches in Virginia, was discovered lately To 
BE OUT OF ORDER, and we were advised by the 
Presbytery to REFoRM our condition, which advice, 
we, (who are a stiff-necked people,) disregarded. 
The Presbytery then spoke in very decisive lan- 

uage—that we must reform our condition accor- 
Sing to our book ; and then, and not till then, we 
did our duty—reformed our condition, as a church, 
and were accepted and approved by the Presbytery; 
otherwise we had been out to this day.” 
‘This was spoken not in connexion with the Con- 

stitutional argu:nent, but with other remarks on 
the duty of lower tribunals acquiescing in the 
Constitutional decisions of higher ones, and of indi- 
viduals submitting to the decisions of the Church 
Judicatories, constitutionally made. 
Samvet C, ANDERSON. 


For the Presbyterian. 
WILL DR PETERS LOOK AT THIS? 


Mr. Editor—It appears from the New York Ob- 
server and other prints, that Dr. Peters, in one ot 
his speeches before the Assembly, called in ques- 
tion the correctness of my statement before the 
Convention, concerning the Rev. Mr. Wells; al- 
Jeging.that it could not be true, because, Mr. Wells 
was never an agent of the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. In answer to this, J] would only observe, that 
Dr. Peters must have known, that the Rev. Mr. 
Wells, formerly of Detroit, held for a number ot 

-years an important office or station, connected with 
that Society, by virtue of which, he exerted more 
influence, than any other man, in Michigan. Was 
it material whether he was called an Agent, or 
Chairman of a Corresponding Committee! If he 
exerted such influence, he certainly exerted an 
important agency. The simple fact was as stated, 
That the Rev. Mr. Wells asserted before the Sy- 
nod of Michigan, that while he held this office, he 


had it in his power, to determine the location of 


every Minister in Michigan. This Dr. Peters 
must have known to be true, for if it had not been 
true he could easily have disproved it on the spot, 
by Rev. Mr. Cleaveland, Mr. Wood,and Mr. War- 
riner, commissioners from Michigan, then on the 
floor of the Assembly, some of whom I know were 
at the meeting of the Synod, at Ann Arbour, and 
must have heard the declaration of Mr. Wells. 

I would then ask, if what Dr. Peters has said on 
this subject, is not a mere quibble, on the word 
Agent? And I would ask, af he must not regard 
his cause as desperate, when he thinks it necessary 
to condescend to such little artifices to sustain it ! 

Enocu 


P. S.—If the Editor of the New York Observer 
will have the goodness to publish tiis he will do 
me an act of justice. 


For the Preskytcrian. 
TOLERATION, 
The present period abounds with events which 


lead to the discussion of principles in politics and 


religion, not only in deliberative assemblies, but 
The acts of the late Gene- 
ral Assembly have given rise to many discussions 
between individuals, on the subject of church 


between iudividuals. 


government, &c. 


There seeins to have been some misunderstand- 
ing as to the meaning of the word, ‘ toleration,’ 
among people who believe substantially alike on 


the inain points of religious doctriue. 

Not long since, in conve.sation with a friend on 
the differences existing in our Church, I improved 
the opportunity to express some opinions in plain 
terms, so as not to be misunderstuuod. -On which 
my friend exclaimed “ you are intolerant”!! I re- 
plied, that I was strictly so. After a sliort time, 
it occurred to me that there might possibly be some 
misunderstanding as to what J intended to convey 
by the expression ; so I improved the first oppor- 
tunity to ask him what he understood by the word 
“ toleration,’ when applied to religion. I found 
that it was a subject on which he had not bestowed 
much thought; but after bringing our views near, 
aad comparing them, we agreed upon the follow- 


ing: that our Federal constitution does not inter- 
fere in matters of religion, but allows every sect 


full liberty to make the best possible use of every 


facility the country affurds, to promote its own par- 
ticular: interests, provided nothing is done to dis- 
turb the peace of society, and violate civil law; 
and that intolerance, strictly speaking, only con- 
sisted in acting contrary to this provision of the 


constitution, 


We agreed that any particular denomination or 
sect could not be justly charged with intolerance 
for keeping a jealous eye towards the movements 
of another sect, (especially should it be dressed in 
disguise,) interfering in its internal and domestic 
concerns, and that the simple fact of such an in- 
truder being found under such circumstances, 
int towards the door, 
is exit immediately, to 
help him out without gratifying him with an oppor- 
tunity to say much in explaining the manner and 


was sufficient ground to 
and if he did not make 


time of his getting into this situation. 


It is stretching toleration too far, to cover as 
much with it as some of our very well disposed 
friends seem willing to do. The garment hag 
been tried on, but it will not cover the creature; 
the deformity of so unnatural a body will ye 

ew- 


itself’ The unnatural creature that ovr 


school friends would make of the Presbyterian 
Chureh, may be covered by toleration in its proper 
t as well as the ostrich can hide its 
body, by thrusting its head under the sand. For 
ing thought to be intolerant, many well 
people have done great injury to the 
e 0 » and suffered greatly themselves, 
But it is to be hoped that the time has now arrived 
when the whole subject will be thoroughly under- 
it be fully discussed in public and 
private, and our hopes will doubtless be ae 


gense, abou 
fear of be 
metn) 
cause of reli 


Beommitting,and then by e secret determi- 
.prevents that sinner from repenting either of 
sin or bis own actual transgrcssion, and to 
cap the climax sends the siriner to hell and punishes 
him eternally for not doing what God determined be- 


the letter of Dr. Beecher to 
appeared in the Philadelphia Observer of the 8th 
of June last; and the accompanying letter of the 
Rev. D. X. Junkin, in reply to a note which I ad- 
dressed to him, soon after a friend had handed me 
the number of the Observer before mentioned. 
Much might be said on the subject of this cor- 
respondence, but I forbear. My only object in re- 
questing its publication is, TO REPEL THE CHARGE 
| OF FALSEHOOD, preferred so unqualifiedly and arro- 
_gantly by Dr. Beecher. I do sincerely pity him in 
| his present unenviable position! If i could, in 
justice to myself and to the cause of Christ, spare 
im this exposure, I would gladly do it, but no 
honourable man could expect me to suffer in si- 
lence under such a charge, when conscious not 
only of its baselessness, but when having in my 
possession, such an ample and triumphant refu- 
tation. 
Respectfully and ours, 


. Musgrave. 
Baltimore, July 5th, 1837. 


Letter of Dr. Beecher to Mr. McKnight, publish- 
ed in the Philadelphia Observer, Jane 8th, 
1837. 

“ Mr. McKnight—I perceive in the Philadelphia 
Presbyterian of May 20, 1837, the report of a con- 
versation ascribed to me by Mr. Musgrave of Bual- 
timore, in the late Convention at Philadelphia, as 
having taken place last year at the General As- 
sembly in Pittsburgh. I have only to say, that a 
portion of the statement contains things which 1 
never said in any terms or in any sense, and that 
the whole is in its impression, a misrepresentation 
of what I did say. 

I had no acquaintance with Mr. Muscrave, and 


| from what I had seen of him in the Assembly, he 


was the last man I should have thought of selecting 


as a confidant, or of employing as a mediator 
and peace maker. | 
Yours, respectfully, 


Lyman BEECHER. 
Cincinnati, May 29, 1837. 


Letter or THE Rev. D. X. Junin. 


To the Rev. G. W. Musgrave, Baltimore, Md. 
Still Valley, N. J. June 29, 1837. 


Dear Brother—Your’s of the 19th inst. was duly 
received, and should have been more promptly an- 
swered, but absence from hoine, in attendance upon 
brother Webster’s installation at Mauch Chunk pre- 
vented. I embrace the earliest opportunity after my 
return. [remember that in a conversation with your- | 
self at Philadelphia, during the recent session of the 
General] Assembly, I incidentally mentioned an in- 
terview between Dr. Beecher and myself in May 
1836, and I presume it is the substance of this con- 
versation you desire me to state. Whilst justice 
to you, and a regard for truth and righteousness be- 
tween man and man, require me to make the state- 
ment, [ do it with sorrow, because it will be in 
direct contradiction of a statement made by Dr. 
Beecher, over his own signature, in the Philadel- 
phia Observer of the 8th of June ; although charity 
bids me hope, that the surprising declaration there 
made is to be imputed rather to a deficiency of 
memory than of moral principle. I do confess that 
| was astounded to hear the Doctor say, in his brief 
letter to Mr. McKnight, “I have only tosay that a 
portion of the statement contains things which I 
never said in any terms or in any sense ;” for in 
the conversation between him and myself last year, 
he did say in substance, and for the most part in 
words, the very things (so far as relates to the 
Barnes’ case) which you ascribe to him in your 
speech before the Convention. Indeed when I read 
your speech in the Convention, as reported in the 
Presbyterian of May 20th, and before Dr. Beecher’s 
strange disavowal appeared, I was struck with the 
similarity of his expression to you and to myself. 
As will appear in the statement of the conversa- 
tion, it was agreed between us, to mention it to 
others, and therefore there can be no indelicacy 
nor breach of trust in our repeating it. 

At quite an early hour on Monday, May 30th, 
1836 ‘Dr. Beecher and myself set out from Canons- 
burg for Pittsburgh. We were both mounted and 
rode in company. We had providentially met on 
Saturday evening at Dr. Brown’s, and spent the 
Sabbath at his hospitable dwelling. Shortly after 
our departure from Canonsburg, the distractions of 
the Church in general became the subject of con- 
versation. Dr. Beecher and myself concurred in 
deploring the unhappy state of the Church. He 
attributed existing evils principally to the loss of 
confidence amongst brethren. ‘Confidence,’ said 
he, ‘must be restored or the Church is ruined—the 
prosperity of the Church, Jike that of commerce 
and the currency, depends greatly upon confi- 
dence—brethren, like merchants, must frust one 
another,’ &c. He attributed this loss of confidence to 
the excited jealousy of the Old-school on the one 
hand, and the new phraseology and modes of ex- 
planation of the New-school on the other; which 
phraseology and modes of explanation, I understood 
him to censure. Many such sentiments were ex- 
pressed by the doctor, in that pithy kind of elo- 
quence for which he is remarkable, and I was de- 
lighted with some of his remarks. 

As I know that my brother (Dr. Junkin) who 
then stood in the odious attitude of a public prose- 
cutor, was misjidged in his motives and his spirit, 
by such men as Dr. Beecher, I embraced the oppor- 
tunity of stating, what I knew to be iny brother’s 
conscientious reasons for undertaking this most 
unpleasant business. I told him that we understood 
Mr. Barnes, in his notes, to impugn doctrines, the 
belief of which we deem indispensable to the salva- 
tion of the soul. I assured him that Dr. Junkin 
honestly believed that if the errors of Mr. Barnes’ 
book were received by the peopl: in the sense in 
which they would be most naturally understood, 
and if his views were adopted by the people and 
followed, they would lead them to perdition ; and 
that 1t was from the purest motives of love to the 
truth, and to the souls of men, to be sanctified 
through the truth, that my reviled and persecuted 
brother had undertaken the arduous and thankless 
task of securing a decision of the whole Church, 
upon those important doctrines. And as evidence 
that my brother sought nothing in this conflict, but 
the clear vindication and permanent settlement of 
God’s precious truth, and that he had no personal 
nor vindictive ends to accomplish, I stated that I 
had heard my brother say, that he would be satis- 
fied, if Mr. Barnes would give, in writing, a dis- 
tinct and candid disavowal of the errors in his book, 
such as he had already given in his first speech, ac- 
companied by the acknowledymentthat his phrase- 
ology in his Notes was reprehensible: and I ex- 
pressed the belief that if such a paper could be got, 
it would form the basis of a compromise of the 
trial, and ofa final healing of our breaches. 

‘ Are you certain of that,’ asked Dr. Beecher. I 
assured him that my brother had spoken to that 
amount on Saturday. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘1 am pre- 
pared to pledge myself that Mr. Barnes will meet 
the other side upon those terms: I had a conver- 
sation with him on Saturday, (I think he said Sa- 
turday, but am not positive,) and if Dr. Junkin and 
those who act with him, will be satisfied with such 
a written disavowal, it shall be given.’ I have 
not read your ‘ Views in Theology,* Dr. Beecher, 
said I, nor has my brother, but if its contents have 
been rightly stated to me, I am persuaded that if 
Mr. Barnes will frankly come as far towards satis- 
fying his brethren, as | understand you have, my 
brother and the Synod will, I doubt not, meet him 
and strive to have an amicable arrangeinent. ‘ Mr. 
Barnes will give in writing,’ said he, ‘all the re- 
cantations (or disayowals) that he has made in his 
speech: and more, he will make doctrinal state- 
mente that will be satisfactory: and will consent 
that the Assembly may censure his erroneous 
phraseology.’ I remarked that I should be exceed- 
ingly happy ifany amicable settlement of this un- 
pleasant business could be made, consistent with 
the Church’s purity ; and expressed my willingness 
to make an effort to effect it; adding that Provi- 
dence might have something of this kind to accom- 


* The “ Views in Theology” had just been pub- 


accurate judgment, speak favourably of the work in 
most of its parts, although his examjnation of it must 
have becn cursory. 


lished, and I had heard Professor Kennedy, a man of 


and we'll effect a meeting of the parties.’ ith 
that he urged his horse, and we set forward at in- 
creased speed. 

The subject was very briefly resumed at several 
points of our rapid ride; but I have stated the sub- 
stance of the most important conversation. I can- 
not be certain, at this distance of time, that the 
words in quotations above are precisely the words 
spoken, but they are so nearly so, that the sense 
is not varied. ‘lhe conversation deeply interested 
my feelings at the time, and made a deep impres- 
sion. The very spot over which we were passing, 
when the proposition to hasten to town was made, 
is distinctly before my mind at this moment. And 
: repeated the conversation several times the same 

ay. 

Before we could reach the city and repair to tha 
Atsembly. it had convened, and Mr. Barnes had 
resumed his speech, which, you remember, grew 
very personal towards the close, and seemed in- 
tended rather to excite popular odium against the 
prosecutor, than to defend himself against charges 
of false doctrine. My brother was of opinion, 
that he could not, in justice to the cause of truth, 


omit his argument: and when I told otherst of the. 


conversation I had had with Dr. Beecher, they ex- 
pressed suspicions, which have since been fully 
realized, and, with a t?meo daneos, &c., advised 
me not to attempt to secure an interview. I, how- 
ever, did speak to two of the committee of Synod 
on Tuesday, (yourself, I think, and Brother Win- 
chester,) and you will remember that you yourself 
acceded to the proposal to confer with Dr. Beecher ; 
and I went in search of Dr. Beecher to bring him 
to the Session-room behind the church, but he 
could no where be found. Whether he was at 
that time preparing manifestoes of orthodoxy for 
the majority to subscribe, I know not, but I could 
not find him; and as I left the city the next day, 
I know not how nor when the interview, to which 
you allude in your speech, took place. 

I did understand Dr. Beecher, in the whole 
of the conversation held with me, to admit that 
the New-school had employed lansuage irrecon- 
cilable with the standards of the Church, and he 
did say that Mr. Barnes ought to submit to have 
his book censured for this erroneous phraseology ; 
and said, moreover, that he would do it; whilst he 
seemed unwilling to admit that they intended any 
real departure from the standards. 

What occasioned the sudden change in the policy 
of the Doctor and his friends I do not know. You 
will remember the state of uncertainly in which 
both sides were left, for some time after the com- 
mencement of the trial, in regard to the probable 
vote on the doctrinal question ; an impression pre- 
vailing, that although they could get votes enough 
to clear the man, they could not command votes 
sufficient to endorse the book. But so soon as it 
was ascertained, in the caucus of the New-school, 
that they had strength enough for both, | appre- 
hend, they boldly abandoned al] compromise, and 
resolved upon the “ whole hog” course. Why Dr. 
Beecher never afforded me an opportunity of speak- 
ing to him upon the matter proposed by him in our 
ride, I do not know to this day. 

The Doctor may deny, as he does, that he ut- 
tered such expressions to you, as you affirm that 
he did; and I cannot say yea or nay between you: 
between God and your souls it rests. But when 
he affirms, as he does, that ‘he never said, in any 
terms, or in any sense,’ what you declare he said 
to you, I can never believe him,—for he did say to 
me, as stated above, all that is important in your 
statement in the Convention. I know it will be 
as easy, perhaps, for him to deny the one conver- 


‘sation as the other—no intelligent being but God 


and ourselves were present; but I will not believe 
it possible for him to do so, until he does it. Rather 
let me charitably hope, that when his memory is 
refreshed, by a reference to time, place, and cir- 
cumstances, al] will be recollected, and the tnac- 
curacy, at least, of his statement in the Philadel- 
phia Observer, corrected. 

With seniiments of the highest regard, I remain 


your fellow-servant in the Gospel, 
X. JunKIN. 


P. S.—This communication is entirely at Bro- 
ther Musgrave’s disposal. J. 
I submit to the Rev. Mr. McKnight, the Editor 
of the Philadelphia Observer, who published the 
letter of Dr. Beecher, whether he is not bound, in 
honour and justice, not only to publish the fore- 
going letter of Mr. Junkin—but also to make a 
public call upon his correspondent to rectify his 
inaccuracy, at least!” 3 
G. W. Muserave. 

t The Rev. Allen Campbell, of Pittsburg, will re- 
member that I repeated to him that day the substance 
of the above-mentioned conversation. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tornado at South Hanover.—The Cincinnati papers 
of Saturday last, 8th inst. contain an account of a dread- 
ful TorRNAvo, which has reduced the town of South 
Hanover, Indiana, to a mass of ruins. ‘The terrible 
disaster is described in a letter reecived on the 6th 
inst. by Mr. P. H. Kemper, of Cottage Farm, near Cin- 
cinnati, from his son, Mr. James 8S. Kemper, dated at 
South Hanover, on the same day. He dcscribes the 
fearful calamity thus:—I sit duwn in haste to give 

ou some account of a scene the most terrific and ap- 
palling I have ever witnessed! Our village that yes- 
terday was peaceful and cheerful, is now in ruius. 
Yesterday evening about 6 o’clock the heavens wore 
tle appearance of a coming storm, and in one hour a 
most ieurful tornado burst upon us, sweeping over our 
village in devastation, (though praised be a mercitul 
God, not in death.) ‘I'he scene was terrific beyond my 
powers of description. ‘I'he boarding house here has 
the whole of one gable end torn out. Mr. Young’s 
store, a substantial brick building, is a heap of ruins— 
Dr. Matthew’s house is taken off at the eves—the 
house in which Mr. Bishop lived, on the hill, is torn to 
tragments—one end of Cul. Morrow’s house is torn to 
the ground—Mr. Chever’s house is torn to pieces—the 
college root is riddled, and the wing level alinost with 
the ground, and about one fourth of the castern wall of 
the main building lying scattered over the earth—Pro- 
fessor Niles’ house is torn up trom its very ‘oundation, 
the very floors and sills are carricd away—all the fur- 
niture and the professor’s library are totally lost. Mr. 
Butler occupied the house; fortunately there were 
none of them at home. ‘I'he new steam saw will is 
destroyed. These are but some of the principal losses : 
sume ten or fifteen other buildings, dweilings, out- 
houses, shops, &c. are destroyed.—Trees of all sizes 
and kinds are torn up and dashed to atoms. ‘There 
are but few buildings in the place, especially in the 
northern and central parts of it, where all the most im- 
portant buildings are, that are not racked and seriously 
injured. ‘Ihe streets are covered with fragments. 
‘Vhis was the work of certainly less than five minutes— 
yet wonderful as it appears, ainidst the crash of falling 
buildings, the fury of the bursting tempest, the peals 
of thunder, and the livid glare of lightning, not a soul 
in Hanover or its vicinity was either kilicd or seriously 
injured.” 

Indian Deputation.—For several] days past, a depu- 
tation of the Sac and Fox Indians headed by Keokuk, 
have been in this city. ‘lhe object of their visit at 
this time is to look after their annuities, amounting to 
nearly sixty thousand dollars a year, which ure stipu- 
lated to be paid early in June. As an Indian’s neces- 
sities are generally urgent, and as the custom of the 
Government—to pay money when it becomes due— 
has been departed trom, they were naturally solicitous 
to ascertain the cause. Qu Saturday and Monday 
they held talks with the officers, for the purpose of 
being informed upon this matter. Keokuk, we have 
heard, made a long speech, in which he inveighed 
against the faithlessuess of the government in the ex- 
ecution of the treatics with theni—declared the in- 
debtedness of his tribe to the traders who have supplied 
them with goods and imore especially with provisions— 
and expressed a willingness to receive bank notes, or 
any thing else which could be paid to their creditors, 
in the discharge of their debts. ‘lhe result of the 
council was not very satisfactory. ‘hey were toid 
that there was no moncy here to pay them; and we 
may venture to say, that it is exccedingly uncertain 
when a sufficient amount of specie will be found for 
that purpuse. 
the first annuity—$30,000,—is to be paid in goods, 
deliverable here on the LOth of August next; and that 
an effort will be made to pay off the other annuity, 
nearly $3000, in specie—whencver the Government 
can get it— St. Louis Republican, June 28. 


Virginia Gold,—-The Richmond Compiler of Friday 


says: The mines are still sending in their weekly pro- 


We understand, that the amount of 


Steamboat Accident.—The Wheeling Gazette of 
Monday last, gives an account of another steamboat 
explosion, on Western waters, attended, as usual 
with loss of life and great destruction of property. 
The steamboat Ploughboy, Captain Armstrong, on her 
passage from Plaquemine to St. Martinsville, (La.) 
burst her boiler, and thus caused the death of three 
persons, besides severely scalding several others. The 
boat shortly after sunk, and is supposed to be a total 
loss. In noticing the accident, the Gazette demands— 
“Will this never cease? How long is human life to 
be thus sacrificed? If it is not ended soon, travelling 
on the Western waters will cease.” 


Gazette says, we learn that a few days since, an old 
gentleman in Danbury, Mr. Eliakim Peck, who was 
riding in a one horse wagon, by some means or other, 
accidentully brought his wagon in contact with a bee- 
hive, which was thrown from the form on which it 
stood to the ground. ‘I'he bees instantly attacked the 
horse and his driver, and stung the former so dread. 
fully that he dicd within an hour in the most excruci- 
ating agony. The old gentleman still lives, but it is 
not expected that he will recover. 


The Randolph Will Case—The Richmond Whig 
states that the Special Court of Appeals has affirmed 
the judgment of the General Court. Judges Brocken- 
brough and Mason concurring, and Cabell dissenting. 
This decision establishes the will of 1821, with the 
various codicils up to August, 1831, by which the 
slaves of Mr. Randolph are emancipated. 


Fatal Accident.—Mr. John Uleible, of Carroll county, 
not far from Manchester, lost his life by a singular 
accident on the evening of the 26th ult. He was 
assisting a neighbour in getting in hay, and while 
taking in a load, the fore wheel of the wagon sunk 
into a morass and stuck fast. In the act of prying it 
up with a rail, the lever slipped from the hub, and the 
other end, at which the deceased and several other 
persons were pulling, was brought suddenly and with 
great force upon the head of the former, injuring him 
so much thereby, as to cause his death on the spot. 


Bank Facilities—We understand that the Banks of 
this city, have come to the determination of receiving 
the notes generally of all the banks of this state, Indi- 
ana, and Kentucky, at par, of the denomination of $5 
and upwards. ‘I'his measure will go far to relieve the 
mercantile community, and put a stop to the immode- 
rate shaving of some of vur brokers.—Cincinnali Gaz. 


Rail Road Bridge Burned.—The bricge across 
Charles river, Mass. where the Worcester rail road 
passes between Newton and Weston, was burnt on the 
fourth instant. he fire was occasioned by sparks 
from the engine, and the bridge was entirely destroyed 
before it was discovered. The bridge cost $11,000, 
but it is thought it may be restored for $3000. In two 
hours and a half after the accident was discovered, a 
temporary raft was constructed on which passengers 
and the mails were safely conducted. 

The Crops.—Gentlemen who have passed through 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, all agree 
in saying that the prospects of the crops are very fine. 
Nothing is wanting but sunshine to ripen and cure 
them. Great quantitics of potatoes have been planted, 
and look finely. Corn is small, but looks green and 
healthy. 


Deaths by Lighining—A house in Germantown, 
Columbia county, occupied by a Mr. Shulters, was on 
Saturday afternoon, Ist inst. struck by lightning. A 
child of Mr. Shulters was killed instantly, and two of 
the neighbouring children who were in the house at 
the time, were severely injured. The rest of the in- 
mates escaped scrious damage, althuugh all were more 
or less affected. ‘The bui'ding was literally shattered 
to picces, one gable end being entirely demolished. On 
the same day, Mr. Josiah Hasbrouck, of Marbletown, 
Ulster county, while repairing to the garret for the 
purpose of closing the windows, was struck by light- 
ning and instantly killed. The chimney was much 
shattered, and the building otherwise injured. We 
are also informed that a Jad, whose name we have not 
learned, during the same afternoon, was struck by 
lightning, near Rosendale, on the Delaware and Hud. 
son canal, and died soon after from its effccts. 


Steam Boat Disaster.—The Peoria (Illinois) Regis- 
ter of the 24th ult. gives the following account of 
another Steam Boat accident in that neighbourhood :— 
We lament to state that the stearn boat Wave, while 
lying at Peru, on Thursday night last, took fire about 
ll o’clock, and was entirely consumed. A French 
gentleman who had gone up from Henepin, a passen- 
ger, was burnt to death, and his corpse found and in- 
terred on the day following. How the fire originated 
is not ascertained. All on board, with the exception 
of the French gentleman spoken of, escaped to the 
shore with the loss of their clothing and baggage. 
The Wave was about two years old, of light draft, cal- 
culated for the navigation of the Upper IIlinois, and 
was recently purchased by the IIlinois Stage and Steain 
Boat Company. 

Death of Nathaniel Macon.—It is with feelings of 
deep regret, (says the Warrenton, N. C. Reporter of 
Saturday last,) we have to announce the death of the 
Hon. NatuanieL Macon; he departed this life at his 
residence in this county,on Thursday morning last, 
the 29th of June, in the 83d year of his age. 


The Times.—A general apathy pervades every class 
of our merchants and mechanics, and not the least 
disposition is evinced to cuter into new engagements 
—on the contrary all seem disposed to draw in their 
business as much as possible. Sales of exchange on 
England for the packet of the 8th were very limited ; 
some prime bills on England were sold at 21 per cent. 
premium cash—on France at f 4 80—on other parts of 
the continent there was nothing offered. 

Specie declined 1 per cent—235,000 Mexican dol- 
Jars were purchased to ship to Europe at 114 to 114 
premium; 10,000 sovereigns at $5 30—the import of 
specie was 115,000 from New Orleans, and 104,000 
from the West Indies. There was a demand for 
doubloons for the Havana, and shipment of about 
94,000 in gold made hence to the West Indies. ‘The 
importers are unable to make the usual remittances, in 
consequence of the almost universal extension they 
have been compelled to give the jobbers. 

Our India merchants are also ina dilemma. The 
probable amount of credits which are to be met by 
them in Europe, prior to the Ist of November, exceeds 
fifteen millions of dollars, and these engagements can- 
not be complied with without a loss of over 33 per 
cent. ‘Those who have the ability are now availing 
themselves of the present low rates of produce, to make 
remittances, and large orders have been received here 
within the past week, and purchases effected of cotton, 
hides, coffee, &c. to the amount of $1,500,000. But 
notwithstanding the extraordinary and most meritori- 
ous exertions now making by our merchants to meet 
their engagements in Europe, there will unquestion- 
ably be a most woful deficit, and the London bankers 
have to stand in the gap for a large amount. 

To add to our commercial embarrassments, we still 
continue to import foreign grain. Our import last 
week was 115,000 bushels wheat and rye, which is 
sold for cash.— New York Gazette. 


United States and Texas.—Gen. Memucan Hunt 
was on Friday presented by the Acting Secretary of 
State to the President, and delivered his credentials as 
[Envoy ixtraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the Republic of ‘T'cxas near the Government of the 
United States. 


Emigrants Returning.—The New York Evening 
Post states, that the difficulty of obtaining employment 
and making suitable arrangement for their future 
coméort, has induced nearly three hundred emigrants 
to return to their native home, within a few days. 
From 800 to 1000 are now ready to follow, and will 
sail ina short time. The most of them have been in 
the city but two or three weeks. 


The Steamboat Monroe.—The rumor heretofore pub- 
lished as to the loss of this boat is without foundation. 
The captain of the Madison, arrived at Buffalu from 
Chicago, on Friday, states that he met the Monroe 
about thirty miles from the latter place, all well. 


FROM FLORIDA. 

The Jacksonville Courier of the 29th ultimo, con- 
tuins the following items of news, from the seat of In- 
dian hostilities, 

Day belore yesterday, Mr. Kingley’s negroes passed 
here trom Drayton Island, which they had abandoned 
because the Indians made their appearance on the 
island, ‘I'he negroes stated they saw Indiaus and fires 
in various directions. It is reported that the mail 
rider was stopped at the River Styx, by Indians—that 
they tcld him to carry “‘ his news” back ; that no more 
should go through their country. 

The Savannah Georgian of the 6th of July, says :— 
“ We lcarn from a gentleman who came as passenger 
in the steam packet Florida, Capt. Hebbard, from the 
St. Johns, that Gen. Jesup and staff arrived at Black 
Crevk on the 3d inst. on a tour of inspection, and it 
was supposed that two posts would be established on 
the Sawanne, and one on Lake George, at Silver Spring. 
The Indians were still peaceable, and exhibit no emi- 
nent disposition to renew hostilities. About ten days 
since a party consisting of Capt. Hanson’s mounted 
Florida volunteers, and a company of United States 


dragoons, under Lieut Way, were on a scout from St. 


Death from Bee Stings—The Norwalk (Conn.) 


cutting down a bee tree, and the Negro who escaped 
gave the alarm, and prevented their capture. ‘lhe 
three Indians captured were taken to St. Auguatine. 
About the same date a party of United States soldiers, 
under the command of Capt. Allen, were on a scout 
from Tampa Bay. They took Fort Foster, (for some 
time abandoned in consequence of its unhealthy posi- 
tion,) twenty miles from ‘I'ampa, in their route, where 
they came across Old Bow Legs, a descendant of a ce- 
lebrated Seminole Chief of the same name, quietly 
seated in the deserted Fort. The old fellow on finding 
his former enemies approaching, thought it better to 
depend on his heels for security. A regular race took 
place, and he was run down like a tited racer. On 
being captured, he solicited very strongly not to be 
taken to Tampa Bay, but the command being from 
that Post, he was conducted there without further par- 
ley. He, the Chief, (as well as the Indians found near 
Palatka,) was detained, as he was north of the line 
specified in their late ‘Treaty. The statement made 
that Micanopy had been executed, is, we are informed, 
totally without foundation.” 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the arrival of the packet ship Oxford, at New 
York trom Liverpool, files of English papers, embra- 
cing Liverpool dates to the 3d, and London to the 2d 
June have been reccived. 

The intelligence of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by our banking institutions, had not been re- 
ceived at Liverpuol at the time of the Oxford’s sailing- 

The proccedings of Parliament ace of no general in- 
terest. 

‘The Roscoe had arrived at Liverpool, carrying out 
the news of the run upon the Mechanic’s Bank and 
the Dry Dock, New York, with the suspension of the 
latter. The news of the general suspension of our 
banks, however, had not reached England. Still, so 
important did they consider the Roscoe’s news at 
Liverpool, and sv gloomy withal, that two expresses 
were instantly despatched to London. At the moment 
the advices reached the metropolis, the directors of the 
Bank of England were considering the propriety of 
extending their assistance to the American houses, al- 
ready propped up by them, to the end of the year. 
But the intelligence by the Roscoe appeared so alarm- 
ing that they broke up without coming to any de- 
cision. ‘I'wo or three days were subsequently spent in 
profitiless discussion, and the directors parted on the 
evening of the Ist of June, without having arrived at 
any conclusion. Meantime both the London and 
Liverpool packets were detained to bring out the ulti- 
matum of the Bank. ‘Inat ultimatum is contained in 
the annexed article from the Liverpool Chronicle of 
the 3d. 

We have ascertained that the directors of the Bahk 
of Englund have declined to support the embarrassed 
American houses beyond the time originally agreed 
upon—the first of June. ‘The directors have had seve- 
ral meetings on the subject, and the bank parlor has 
been the scene of protracted and angry discussion. 
They met, we understand, on Thursday afternoon, 
and, after remaining in deliberation for a length of 
time, adjourned until 5 o’clock, when they aguain as- 
sembled and continued in deliberation until after eight 
o’clock; when they came to the determination, in 
consequence of the present critical state of monetary 
matters, both here and in the United States, of with. 
holding any farther support from the American firms, 
which they had previously guaranteed to support for a 
specified period. ‘That period having expired, they 
were determined to incur no farther responsibility. 

‘I'his resolution on the part of the directors of the 
Bank of England, had necessarily produced a great 
sensation among the monied interest of London, to 
whom it had become known. Mr. Glynn, a London 
banker of great eminence, immediately posted down 
to Birmingham with the intelligence, aud on his arri- 
val there had the good fortune to meet with a party of 
gentlemen belunging to the Grand Junction railway, 
who had been making an excursion along the line. 
The party immediately proceeded to Liverpool with 
the important news in their possession, and it became 


known on ’Change before the arrival of the evening [ 


pers. The effect of this intelligence soon manifested 


itself. An establishment, deeply involved with America, 


and one of the largest importers of cotton to this great 
commercial mart—immediately suspended payment. 
Connected as this establishment is with other firms of 
more or less importance, we cannot view the conse- 
quences but with feelings of alarm. We are now, it is 
to be feared, only arriving at the “ beginning of the 
end.” 

Of course the disastrous news from the United 
States produced a serious reaction on the London 
Stock Exchange, in regard to American securities, 
the new bonds of the Bank of the United States. 
These bonds were done on the Ist, at 94; those of the 
Morris Canal at 974 a 98. 

A letter dated Liverpool, June 3, says:—The news 
from London last night was, that the bank had de- 
clined rendering any farther aid to the London houses, 
and it is said that ‘T’. Wilson and Co. of London have 
already stopped. 

The Destructives have carried the election of Mr. 
Dennistoun, tor Glasgow. ‘lhey were in great spirits, 
considering this victory as a set-off to their late defeat 
in Westininster. Mr. Dennistoun took his seat in the 
house of Commons on the 30th of May, amid the 
cheers of the combined forces of Whigs and Radicals. 

Liverpool Cotton Murket, June 2d.—The Cotton 
market has been active since our last, and prices have 
been sustained fully. The sales last week were 30,000, 
and this week nearly on the same scale so far. ‘here 
is very little doing in any other article, and the mar- 
kets are generally dull. ‘Ihe Cotton market yesterday 
was very brisk. Sules of the week reaching 400,000 
bays, with an advance of 4 a4 per lb. But we tear 
now that this advance will be aguin lost. 

‘The existence of the plague at Poros, in the Grecian 


Archipelago is confirmed by letters from Athens of 


May 8th. A set of quarantine regulations was im- 
mediately formed by the Greek Minister, and ordered 
to be enforced on the diseased island. 
A letter from Corfu, of the Sth of May, mentions 
that the political refugees from the papal states, who 
have taken shelter there, have found employment in 
the service of the Pacua of Jannia, who encourages 
foreigners to visit the court of Albania, in order that 
the natives of that rugged country may be somewhat 


civilized. 
FRANCE, 


The marriage of the Duke of Orleans was celebra- 
ted on the 30th of May, at Fountuinbleau. ‘lhe royal 
couple were thrice married, first by the civil mayis- 
trate, then by a Lutheran clergyman, and then by a 
Catholic Bishop ot Meaux. . 

American Indemnity.—The commission created by 
the ordonnance of the 21st May, 1836, tor the liquida- 
tion of the claims of the American creditors, in pursu 
ance of Art. 3, of the Convention of the 4th July, 1831, 
between France and the United States, has come to a 
settlement of all the demands, which will be comununi- 
cated to the parties interested without delay. 

The Paris Journal des Debats, among other changes 
in the Russian Diplomatic corps, mentions the ap- 
pointment of M. Bodisco, Secretary of Legation at 
Stockholm, to the otfice of Ambussader to the United 
States, in place of M. de Krudener, nominated Ambuas- 
sador to Switzerland. 

Meunier had arrived at Havre, on the 29th of May, 
to cmbark on board an American vessel bound for 
New Orleans. : 

A failure to a large amount of an extensive Ameri- 
can house at Paris has taken place, it is suid to the 
amount of 400 0001. 

Fuilures.—TVhe house of Frenck & Co. in Copenha- 
gen, has become bankrupt. ‘The house of Wilhelm 
Malm, of Gottenburg, has become insolvent. ‘The debt 
is 495,000 rix dollars, and the assets 414,000 rix dol- 
lars, Swedish banco. 

SPAIN. 


The intelligence from Spain is so chequered and 
contradictory, that it is impossible to arrive at satis- 
factory opinions. The Madrid road was again open, 
and the ministry still held possession of their places. 
On the 21st of May, the Cortes voted their sittings 
permanent, until the clection of a new chamber. ‘This 
motion was agreed to by 92 vutes against 9. It must 
be observed, in recording this circumstance, that the 
professed and sole object for which the present Cortes 
was assembled was the settlement of the future con- 
stitution of the kingdom; whereas there is no subject 
whatever within the province, either of a legislitive 
or of a deliberative body, which they have not exerci- 
sed, from votes of confidence down to the granting of 
universal power to the executive government. 

The news from Valencia, of the 18th, represents the 
city to be in a state of extreme consternation, in con- 
sequence of the approach of the Carlist chief, El Serra- 
dor, whose progress we have already noticed, up to a 
later period than the Madrid government possessed, at 
the date of our advices. 

The British legion has been sadly reduced in num- 
bers. It consisted originally of 10,000 men. Rein- 
forcemerts to the amount 5000 have been sent over to 
its support. Of the whole number, three or four 
thousand have returned to England, either in distress 
or disgust. Its present effective force is computed at 
less than 3000 men. 


United States has instituted, or hereafter insti 
tute, and those in which they aa agree hy 
submitted to the decision of a friendly power 
United States of America agreeing thereto. it 
Art. 2d. The Government is further hereby au- 
thorised, that in case the United States of America 


should refuse, or not give in a stated time, satisfaction 


which on our part we have a right to demand accord. 


ing to the treaty, or in case the aggressions 
should continue, hich have been <a » to close 
our ports to the commerce of said nation, to prohibit 
the introduction and the use of its manufactures, to 
point out a period to consume or export those already 
in the country, and to adopt all the necessary means to 
effect said measures, and the safety of the Republic. 
A letter dated Tampico, June 21, states that “ not. 
withstanding the above decrees issued by the Govern- 
ment, it 1s believed that all the difficulties existing be- 
tween the two nations will be amicably adjusted by 


negotiations. 
BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


Acknowledgment of Money received by the Treasurer 
during May, 1837. 


Philadelphia, Tenth ch., Wm. Brown, 
Do. A Member of the Central ch. 
Do. Tenth ch., Chas. McIntyre, 
Do. Mrs. Ashmead, per Rev. Dr. 
J. McDowell, 
Lewistown cong. Pa., per Wm. McCoy, 
Huntingdon cong. Pa., per Rev. J. Peebles, 
Samuel Thompson, Treasurer of the Board 
at Pittsburg, . 
Albany, N. Y., Female Association 


of Dr. Sprague’s ch. . $100 00 
Carlisle cong., Albany Presbytery, 
_ (to constitute their pastor, Rev. 
C. Woodsworth, an honorary 
Third Presb. ch., Albany, (to con- . 
stitute Rev. E. Huntington, 
their pastor, do ) - 
Scotchtown, N. Y., Presb. ch., (to 
constitute Rev. M. Baldwin, 
their pastor, do.) e 52 75 
Ballston Spa, N. Y., additional, 12 00 
‘Troy, N. Y., a Gentleman, - 2 00 
A Friend of Missions, . - 1000 
A tew individuals, 8 25 
per Rev. J. K. Davis, Agent, 308 00 


Brick ch., N. Y., James McCall, .. 25 00 
New York, Wall-street ch., per James Lenox, 1359 50 
(This includes $100, the annual subscription 
of Robert Lenox, Esq.) 
Do. — Canal-street ch. . - $100 30 
Do. do. Female Mis- 
sionary Society, (to constitute 
their pastor, Rev. John Ander- 
son, a life member,) 
Duane-street ch., add’l, . 
Do. Rutger-street ch., - « 152 00 
Do. do. Female Miss. 


Society, ‘ - 100 00 

Do. Brick ch., additivnal, 125 OW 

Lamington, N. J. . 68 25 

Princeton, N. J... - 60 80 

Jamaica, L. Ish . 00 
per Rev. S. K. Kollock, Agt. 761 39 


Newburyport, Mass., Gentleman’s and La- 
dies’ Association in the 1st Presb. ch., 
Rev. J. F. Stearns, pastor, per James 


Caldwell, Treas. 8 00 
Waynesburg ch., Chester Co. Pa., per Rev. 

W. W. Latta, 8 00 
Zion ch., Tenn., per Rev. Duncan Brown, D.D. 28 00 
Presb. ch., Hempstead, L. I., 15 dolls; Mid- 

dletown, L.1.,3 dolls.; South Haven, L.I., 

6 dolls. 74 cts. per Rev. Jas.C. Edwards, 24 74 
York cong., Pa., per Rev. Dr. Catheart, . 8 00 
Upper Mount Bethel, Mr. Le Mott, A 2 50 
Bethany ch., Louisiana Presbytery, per Rev. 

Mr. Smylie, . ‘ 6 79 
Memphis, Tenn., 4 dolls; Raleigh, Tenn., 

2 dolls. per Rev.Samuel Hodge, 6 00 
Head of Christiana and White Clay Creek 

churches, per Rev. A. H. Russell, . 50 00 
St. Omer Presb. ch., Ind. . ° 25 
Greensburg, do. do. additional, 1 35 

per Rev. W. Bushnell, — 560 
Presbytery of Northumberland—Warrior 
un Congregation, 25 dolls.; Buffalo, 
15 dolls. 87 cts.; Washington, White, 
and Deer Valley, 15 dolls.; Bethel, 10 
_ dolls.; Williamsport, 20 dolls. 8 cts: 

Muncy, 8 dolls. 63 cts.; J. B. Boyd, 

Northumberland, 2 dolls; Mrs. Rebecca 

Boyd, 2 dolls.—per J. B. Boyd, 8 58 
Presbytery of Susquehanna—Orwell, 5 dolls. 

5 cts.; Wyalusing, 10 dolls.; Canton, , 

2 dolls. 50 cts.—per Rev. J. Dorrance, 47 55 
Presbytery of Winchester—from the T'rea- 

surer, I’. J. Royali—per Rev. Mr. Foot, 44 00 
Presbytery of Sidney—Rev. James Coe, 28 

dolls. 75 cts.; Pequa, 2 dolls.; Findley, 

3 dolls. 58 cts.—per Rev. J. Cue, 4 33 
Presbytery of Miami—per do. 3 00 
Presbytery of Columbus—Congregation of | 

Lithopolis, 13 dolls. 62 cts.; ‘Truro, I2 

_ dolls. 87 cts.—per Rev. Mr. Van Deman, 26 49 
Richland Presbytery—Chureh of Perrysville, 

Ohio, 75 cts.; Harmony, Knox co. Ohio, 

2 dolls. 57 cts.; Mount Vernon, Knox 

co. Ohio, 29 dalis. 35 cts.; Frederick, 

Ohio, 19 dolls.; Manfield, Richland co. 

Ohio, 28 dolls. per Rev. Adam Tor- 

Shippenst-urg, Pa.—A female member of the 

Presb. ch. per Rev. H. R. Wilson, 10 00 
Winchester Presbytery—From Rev. J. Di 

Ewing, of Falling Spring, Va. per Rev. 

Mr. Hendren, 3 0 00 
Presby ery of Bedford—-Female Miss. Soc. of 

Bedtord, 70 dolls.; Congregation of South 

South Satem, 25 dolls. 70 cts —per Rev. 

Carlisle Presbytery—Congregations of Pax- 

ton and Derry, per Kev. Jas.C. Sharon, 24 19 
Lewistown, Pa. per Rev. J. Woods, 27 84 
Upper Octorara, Pa. per Rev. J. Latta, 18 37 
Upper Conococheaque, Franklin co. Pa— 

Fem. Dom. Miss. Society, per Rev. 

Creigh, ‘ 30 50 
Pisgah ch. Ohio, per J. Laws, «ae 

$4598 78 
WM. NASSAU, Sen. Treasurer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

Tothe Young Gentlemen of the High School, Law- 
renceville, New Jersey, who have constituted him a 
lite member of the Ainerican Bible Society, by the con- 
tribution of thirty dollars, the subscriber respectfull 
acknowledges his oblizations, and hopes that this evi- 
dence of kindness to him, may prove—as it is intended, 


a means of blessing to others. 
JOSEPH MAHON, 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey, July, 1837. 


YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE SOCIETY. 

At a special meeting of the Young Men’s Bible Soy 
ciety, auxiliary to the Philadelphia Brble Socicty, held 
4th inst., it was unanimously 

Resolced, That the name of the Society be ehanged, 
and that the title be The Pennsylvania Young Men’s 
Bible Suciety, Sc. 


HENRY LELAR, Jr. President, 
J. P. Haven. Secretary. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM, 

The Rev. Ienatws Coorer, of the Eighth street 
Mcthodist Episeopal Church, will preach at the Orphan 
Asylum, corner of Schuylkill Fitth and Cherry streets, 
next Sabbath afiernoon, at half-past 3 o’clock. 


OAF SUGAR.—A lot of low priced Loaf and 
, Lump Sugar suitable for preserving, also single 
and Double Retined Sugar. Boston Loaf Sugar, Free 
Sugar, &c. For sale at the Temperance Tea and 
Family Grocery Store, S. W. Corner Dock and Second 
streets. JAMES R. W EBB. 


EW FOR SAUE—Zf& the Fifth Presbyterian 

Church, (under the pastoral care of the Rev, 

Mr. Waterman,) in a very eligible situation, with 

burial plot attached. Apply at No. 99 Sotith Second 
street, above Walnut. july 15—3.* 


HEAP BOOKS.—Just received a large assortment 
of Books, slightly damaged, suitable for private 
of school libraries, for sale very low, at the Book Store, 


66 North Eighth street, opposite the Central Charch, 


XNOMMUNION FURNITURE—The Subsctibers 
manufacture and keep constantly on hand, Bri- 
tannia Metal Flagons, Tankards, Plates, Goblets, and 
Baptismal Bowls, which they offer for sale in setts, oF 
separately. Price of a Communion Sett from J2 to 
40 dollars. BOARDMAN & HART, 


| 


july 15—12t. No. 6 Burling Stip, New York. 
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THE. PRESB) ER 


‘Selected for the Presbyterian. 


J = 


thé actiised, tliat e’er desired with all 
How'ger' if crossed his own ; 


pen 
their place, rejoicing, and beheld, 
‘of the crown of golden beams" 
That them o'er, these gracious words, 
Blashing with 'tints of love; “ Fear not, my saints” 
‘Po other te of horrible dismay, 
Jchovah’s ministers the wicked drove, 
And left them bound immoveable in chains 
Of Justice.” O’er their heads a bowlcss cloud 
hung ; cloud it was 
and utter darkness, rolling, like 

_An ocean, ‘tides of livid, pitchy flame; 
With thunders charged, and lightnings rutnous, 
And red with forked vengeance, such as wounds 
The soul; and full of angry shapes of wrath, 
And eddies whirling with tumultuous fire, 
And forms of terror raving to and fro, 
And. monsters, dnimagined heretofore 

guilty men, in dreams before their death, 
Fro horrid to more horrid changing still, 
In hideous movement through that stormy gulf: 
And evermore the thunders, murmuring, spoke 
From out the darkness, uttering loud these words, 
‘Which every guilty conscience -echved back : 
“Ye knew your duty, but ye d:d it not.” 


ag - Dread words that barred excuse, and threw the weight 
4 OF every man’s perdition, on himself, 


Directly home. Dread words, heard then, and heard 

For ever thruugh the wastes of Erebus. 

“ Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not.” 

Ege were the words that glowed upon the sword, 
hose wrath burned fearfully behind the cursed, 

As they were driven away from God to Tophet. 

“ Ye knew your duty, but yedid it not.” 

These are the words to which the harps of grief 

Are strung; and, to the chorus of the damned, 

The rocks of hell repeat them, evermore ; 

Loud echoed through the caverns of despair, 


And poured in thunder on the ear of wo. 
PuLLox. 


SET YOUR AFFECTIONS ON THINGS ABOVE. 


Why should our poor enjoyments here. 
Be thought so pleasant and so dear 
And tempt our hearts astray ? 
Our brightest joys are fading fast, 
The longest life will soon be past ; 
And if we go to heaven at last, 
‘We nced not wish to stay. 


For when we come to dwell above, 
Where all is holiness and love, 
And endless pleasures flow, 
Our threescore years and ten will seem 
Just like a short and busy dream ; 
And, Ob, how poor we then shall deem 
Our best pursuits below. : 


Perhaps the happy saints in bliss, 
Look down from their bright world to this, 
Where once they used to dwell; 
And wonder why we trifle so, 
And love these vanities below, 
Aud live as if we did not know 
There is a heaven and hell. 3 
Jane Taybor. 


SINGULAK PHENOMENON. 


In the Southern papers we find the follow- 
ing account of a singular phenomenon dis- 
covered by Captain Sisson in a recent voyage 
along the Floridacoast: 

“ On Tuesday, 23d ult. while sailing toward 
Mosquito, eight miles south of St. Augustine 
light bearing N. W. by N. a sheet of white 
water was discovered which was taken for a 
shoal, as the water was discoloured. The 
lead was hove, and nine fathoms of water 


- found. The Exit was hove to, the lead again 


hove when nearer to it, and the bottom found 
muddy. As the schooner neared the place, 
it was found not to be a shoal, but a boiling 
up of the water. The Exit sailed through it, 
and sounded—no bottom was found with a 
lead Jine 20 fathoms in length. The vessel 
was forced out of the boiling water, which 
was about 200 feet across—the circumference 
about 600 feet. It was concluded that it was 


‘a subterranean spring. When the schooner 


was in it, or to leeward, could smell some- 
thing like gunpowder or marsh mud. It was 
about two and a half miles from the beach.” 

The foregoing is from the Charleston Cou- 
rier. ‘The following additional particulars 
are contained in the Savannah Georgian : 

From a friend, who has furnished the fol- 
lowing, we are gratified to learn that the fact 
of the existence of a large Mineral Fountain 
at sea, to the southward of St. Augustine, is 
confirmed by Lieutenants Pettigru and Ingra- 
ham, as well as by Captain Sisson of the 
schooner Exit. 

This fountain has been frequently seen and 
described by others, but from the singularity 
of such a phenomenon, its existence has often 
been a subject of discredit. 

As described by the gentleman mentioned, 
the fountain is situated about 24 miles from 
the land, and 8 or 9 miles from St. Augustine 
Lighthonse, the latter bearing by compass N. 
W. by N. 

It is distinguishable at some distance by a 
yellowish appearance on the surface of the 
sea, until the breaking or rippling of its 
escaping waters on the weather side, and a 
sulphurous atmosphere may be smelt half a 
mile to leeward of the fountain. ‘The sound- 
ings adjacent to the Fountain are 9 fathoms 
on the seaward side, and 14 fathoms on the 
land side. In the Fountain itself, Capt. 
Sisson reports that the lead at 25 fathoms 
failed to touch. In sailing over this Foun- 
tain they found it difficult to keep a determi- 
nate course or a position central or conveni- 
ent for observation, owing to the activity with 
which the current disengages itself from be- 
neath; the vessel gets drifted to one side 
or the other, although there is no difficulty in 
circumnavigating the spot. The waters of 
this Fountain, as far as their observation went, 
were cool, brackish, and sulphurous, and the 
volume discharged they conjecture to be as 
large as a coluinn of 100 feet diameter. 

Other mariners have stated the waters of 


the Fountain to be decidedly fresh and the 


yolume of greater extent, but when the ac- 
companying resistance are taken into view, 
the turmoil of waters meeting under different 
impulses it may be expected that descriptions 
of this singular fountain may vary in some 
particulars, until ‘it is made a subject of me- 
thodical examination. In the meantime there 
seems to be good reason for supposing the 
origin of this Fountain to be homogeneous 
with that of many others in the interior of 
Florida, impregnated with sulphurous hydro- 
en. 

-But to the mariner the locality of this foun 
tain is worthy of particular attention, because, 
instead of its being a shoal, as the breakers 
might indicate, it may be a good mark ata 
time when other land marks cannot be seen. 
Instead of a Scylla and Charybdis to be avoid- 
ed, he may find an opportune haven for the 
supply of fresh water. 

We commend it to the notice of chart ma- 
kers. 

[In noticing this marine eruption, the con- 


jecture is irresistible, that such eruptions are 


more common than is supposed, and that the 
phenomena attending them being similar to 
those of shoals and sunken rocks, this may be 
the canse of many errors in the charts of the 
day in designating the one forthe other. The 


_ eruption in quéstion would have been avoided 


as a shoal, had its yellowish* loom and its 
lone situation not have attracted the attention 
of those dn board the Exit. Another marine 
eruption on a larger scale is reported to be 
situated in the gulph of Mexico, abreast of 
Charlotte Harbour, and another in the Bay of 
Bengal, abreast of the Ganges, which strength- 
en the probability that they occur more gene- 
rally. Another deceptive appearance in the 
eruption at St. Anastatia caused it to be mis- 
taken by some on board for the exuvie of 
whales. Captains of vessels should be on the 
alert for the discovery of these eruptions. 
The best key to them we take to be the rip- 
pling and and breaking of the strong currents 
which they occasion at the spot. How accep- 
table is the possibility that even some spots 
looked upon as dangerous to approach, are in 
reality great reservoirs of fresh water—that 
the ocean, although strewed with dangers, is 
at ~ same time pregnant with the blessings 
of life. 3 


* The limestone fountains of Florida are encrusted 
with a white deposit, which, refracted throuch the 
transparent water, makes an illumination which, to 
the eye at some distance, seems a yellowish loom. Re- 
fractions of this sort are familiar to those who have 
sailed among the calcareous shoals ot the West Indies. 


SHUBRY, THE HUNGARIAN ROBBER. 


The German papers contain the following 
details regarding the robber Shubry, in Hun- 
galy 

Shubry was born at Funt-Kirchen, where 
his father possesses an extensive tannery. 


| From his earliest childhood he betrayed an 


audaciousness which inspired his parents 
with serious apprehensions. ‘The frequency 
of the bloody quarrels in which he engaged 
with the children of the noblemen, induced 
his father, Francis Shubry, to send him to 
the school of Gatha, in Germany, where he 
distinguished himself by his application and 


always ready to forgive him, in acknowledg- 
ment for his other good qualities. Shubry 
was a poet, and wrote ballads, which he him- 
self set to music, and which were sung by his 
comrades in chorus. On these occasivns he 
never failed to become quite furious against 
any one who sung false or mispronounced his 
verses, from having the misfortune to be born 
in a province where no pure German is spoken. 
He was compelled to leave the town in con- 
sequence of a fray which he caused, by his 
first making the students drunk, and then 
leading them with burning torches to an at- 
tack on the Numismatic Cabinet of Gotha. 

Pursued by some police officers, he plung- 
ed into the Leine, and after having gained 
the other bank he succeeded in hiding him- 
self ina stable near the castle of Fredenstein, 
and went to Hanover, Holstein, and Lubec, 
from whence he embarked for Upsala in 
‘Sweden. 

A prevailing passion for the fine arts and 
studivs decided him to change in his habits, 
and to exert himsclf seriously in scientific 
labours, which he continued until the begin- 
ning of 1836, when he ceased to receive 
money from his father. Wanting the ueces- 
sary resources as well for living in Sweden 
as for leaving it, he quitted the town every 
evening to dig traps on the high road, which 
he covered over with dry branches and snow. 
Whoever feil into the hole was robbed by 
him. One day, however, passing over the 
market-place, he had the misfortune of meet- 
ing with the dog of a farincr whom he had 
plundered eight days before. The dog, upon 
seeing him, assailed him and tore his clothes. 
From a fear of being found out, he went 
away immediately, and passed through Ger- 
many into Hungary. From Josephstadt he 
wrote to his father a letter in which he frank- 
ly confessed his crimes, which he attributed 
to necessity ; and, without asking pardon, an- 
nounced that he would never see again a 
father of whom he felt himself to be un- 
worthy. 

From that moment he never ceased occu- 
pying himself with forming a band of robbers, 
to whom he endeavoured tc give both a mili- 
tary and political organization. By his en- 
trancing eloquence he persuaded a number of 
students, uncommissioned officers, and youths, 
ardent, profligate, and burdened with debts, 
to enrol themselves under him; and in a short 
time he found himself at the head of one 
hundred men, who, sometimes together, some- 
times in small divisions, executed the bold 
est enterprises. Shubry always led them on 
to the combat, after having fixed on a place 
of rendezvous in case of dispersion. 3 
In the month of last June he had a serious 
engagement with a squadron of Hussars. 
Shubry was wounded, and pursued by two 
Hussars, but without success. The same 
evening he had the audacity to go to Seyed, 
where the very same hussars were garrisuned, 
and to dine at a table d’hote, where the con- 
versation very naturally fcll upon the famous 
rebber. *Do you know him, gentlemen? 
said he in a loud voice. * No,’ was the general 
answer. ‘But I, I know him.’ [low does 
he look? ‘ He is thirty-two years old, five 
feet seven inches high, and has shoulders 
strong enough to carry you all, gentlemen; a 
soft and melancholy countenance to seduce 
you all, my ladies; one arm in a sling to-day, 
but sufficient strength in his other to upset 
this table and overthrow it. He wears a 
large velvet riding coat, with black loops, 
and Hungarian boots.’ ‘'Then he is almost 
like yourself?’ exclaimed some person pre- 
sent. ‘* Undoubtedly, for it is Shubry himself 
who drinks to your health.’ And after bav- 
ing replaced his empty zlass calmly on the 
table, he disappeared. 

A number of other anecdotes are related 
about him, which equally denote a courage 
and mind of the boldest and strongest nature. 
His band is not composed of starved peasants, 
beggars, and common thieves and ruffians, 
but of persons whom vice alone and not mi- 
sery has degraded. Shubry has established a 
very severe discipline amongst his troops. 
To exercise and excite the zeal of his soldiers 
he has founded prizes for the best riflemen, 
and the most successful in gymnastic and 
tous Wuddresse. 

Shubry has found among his companions a 
lieutenant worthy of him, William Karpfen, 
a native of Regensburg, an actor. To-day 
the whole band has taken refuge in the Car- 
pathes, in Silesia. ‘The band counts 500 men 
well armed and disciplined, who have already 
had several engagements with the imperial 
troops. The band is divided into battalions, 
each of which carries a knapsack furnished 
with provisions. The booty is deposited and 
secreted in the forests until they find an op. 
portunity of disposing of it at fairs and mar- 
kets. A regular treasurer pays to each man 
his pay, and a medical service is instituted 
fur those who are wounded or sick. Shubry 
has an intention of adding a squadron of arm- 


ed horsemen to bis force. 


talents; though even there he vexed his fel- 
| low scholars by fits of violence, but they were 


HiGH PRICES. 

There is sound sense in the following from 
the Oxford Republican: 

“© What is the price of flour,” inquired one 
of our most extensive dairymen the other day, 
at the same time taking out his money to pay 
for one barrel. | 

“Twelve dollars and £fty cents,” returned 
the flour dealer. 

‘¢ Well here is the last of the cash which 1 
received for my butter last year, although it 
is true I sold it for 20 cents the pound. The 
times were never better for me than when [ 
sold my butter for 1 shilling, and cheese at 5 
and 6 cents. Just give us the old prices, if 
you please, Mr. Merchant.” 

The farmer was right in his estimate of 
matters; every man with half an cye must 
see that the high prices which every thing has 
borne, (always excepting the newspapers and 
books,) for a year or two past, has been pro- 
ductive of many evil consequences. He has 
probably discovered that his blacksmith’s, 
wagon maker’s, shoe maker’s, tailor’s, and 
merchant’s bills amount to twice or three 
times as large a sum now, as formerly when 
he received a fair price for his products ; and 
they will undoubtedly continue to present him 
with heavy bills, long after his produce is 
brought down to its real value, and in the end 
he will of course be the loser. 


THE MASON BEE. 


One good lady took up her position within 
a foot of the sofa on which I was accustomed 
to lounge during the extreme heat of the day. 
[ therefore could watch all her motions with- 
out any trouble. I copy here the memoran- 
dum made at the time :—*“ House completely 
built in about three hours; diameter of the 
foundation-circle, 6-8ths of an inch, height 
when completed, 5-8ths, and door or chimney 
projecting scarcely 1-8th. 1 could not de- 
cide whether more than one bee was occupied 
in the construction, because they are so much 
alike; but there never have appeared two at 
the same time. When the building was 
finished, it was left for the remainder of the 
day to consolidate, and it soon became quite 
hard and dry. Next morning, as soon as the 
sun was up, I found the labourer of the pre- 
ceding day arrive, and in her arms a long slen- 
der green caterpillar. She approaced the open 
door or chimney, but did not rest on it, for 
while hovering on the wing she contrived to 
push the head of the caterpillar into the hole, 
and then gradually, and by piece meal, to 
force in the whole body. As soon as this was 
fairly out of sight she took her departure, and 
in five minutes returned with another victim. 
I counted seven of these caterpillars pushed 
into the same building. The eighth time she 
returned without a caterpillar, but witha load 
of clay, with which in an instant, she closed 
the open door, and immediately began to lay 
a new foundation. This she finishcd before 
noon, and left it to dry the rest of the day. 
Next morning I saw her bringing the cater- 
pillars but did not remain to count them. I 
allowed the process to go on for four days, 
when with a sharp table-knife I removed the 
first nest from the wainscot, and found the ova 
hatched, and the caterpillars, in whose bodies 
they had been deposited, nearly all destroyed 
by the young grubs. In the second the ova 
had not burst, and in the third the cell was 
quite crammed with the still fresh bodies of 
the green caterpillars. I found in the huts 
that had not been disturbed, the wall broken 
down on one side or other, and that when ta- 
ken down they were quite empty. Here, 
then, we find the insect first preparing a pri- 
son for the caterpillars, in whose body she 
deposits her ova for the purpose of being 
hatched, and whose bodies alsu supply the 
young with food, until able to destroy the 
wall of the building and find nourishment else- 
where.—Sir A. Halliday’s West Indies. 


RULING FASSION. 

Lord Tenterden’s last moments afford a 
striking instance of “ the ruling passion strong 
in death.” 

The last trial at which he presided, was the 
memorable one of the Bristol magistrates, for 
the riots in that city. This wasin 1832. He was 
observed, for some months before, to have been 
gradually getting weaker and weaker. His al- 
tered looks clearly showed that his health had 
been seriously affected; and his friends did eve- 
ry thing they could to dissuade him from under- 
taking to preside at a trial which must, of ne- 
cessity, involve so much mental anxiety, and 
subject him to so much physical fatigue. Still 
he would preside. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings every one saw how unfit he physi- 
cally was for the task. He fainted several 
times on the bench; and at last, nature gave 
way to such an extent, that he was no longer 
able to maintain a sitting posture. He was 
taken home ; but he insisted every day, until 
the case was finished, on seeing the notes of 
the other judges. These he examined care- 
fully, and made remarks on the various cir- 
cumstances which transpired in the court, as 
they appeared in those notes. He grew gra- 
dually worse, and for a short time before his 
death, which took place in ten days after he 
had been taken out of the court, he was par- 
tially insensible. A few minutes before he 
expired, his reasoning powers returned to him. 
He conversed a short time with his friends, 
and after a momentary pause, said, ‘* Gentle- 
men of the jury, you may retire.” These were 
his last words—he died in a few seconds after 
he had uttered them. ‘The circumstance 
shows how completely the trial in question 
had engrossed his thoughts, until seized by 
the temporary unconsciousness. And _ the 
case returned with his returning conscious- 
ness. At the moment he gave utterance to 
the words quoted, he, no doubt, fancied him- 
self sitting in the court, and addressing the 


jury. 


WHOLESOME ADVICE. 


The Salisbury Herald (England) gives the 
following : 

For a fit of Idleness.—Count the tickings 
of a clock: do this for one hour, and you will 
be glad to pull off your coat the next, and 
work like a negro. 

For a fit of Extravagance and Folly.— 
Go to the Work House, or speak with the 
ragged and wretched inmates of a gaol, and 
you will be convinced, 


Who makes his bed of brier and thorn, 
Must be content to lie forlorn. 


For a fit of Ambition.—Go into the church 
yard and read the grave stones; they will tell 
you the end of ambition. The grave will soon 
be your bed chamber, the earth your pillow, 
corruption your father, and the worm your 
mother and your sister. 3 

For a fit of Repining.—Look around for 
the halt and the blind, and visit the bed-rid- 
den and afflicted and deranged ; and they will 


make you ashamed of complaining of your 
lighter afflictions. | 


From the Tennessee Farmer. 
CULTURE OF TIE PEACH. | 
Wilmington, April 5th, 1837. 

Gentlemen—I have cut the enclosed article 
from the Hamilton Intelligencer, and _believ- 
ing it highly important to the public, request 
its publication in your paper, I believe it is 
from the pen of Judge Milliken, of Butler 
county, Ohio. 

He isa practising physician, of age and 
much experience with regard to the subject 
on which he writes. I do not consider myself 
skilled in the science of Horticulture, but 
from observation, have long known the exis- 
tence of the facts. for which the writer gives 
us philosophical reasons in their support. 

B. Hinxson. 


Peach Trecs.—I frequently hear com- 
plaints through the country, that it has be- 
come almost impossible to cultivate the peach 
tree. It is likewise remarked, that the fruit 
does not possess the same rich flavor that it 
did some years ago. I believe it to be a fact, 
from my own observation, that we have no 
longer the pleasure of eating that delicious 
fruit, with all the fine flavor that it possessed 
in former times. There must be some na- 
tural cause for this failure. The climate has 
not changed. The sun has not ceased tu 
shine. Rains and snows descend as formerly. 
Why then does the peach tree not live, flour- 
ish and fructuate ? 

I have frequently heard it remarked that 
the peach tree would only do well in newly 
settled countries, where there was nothing 
but it and uncultivated fruits. : 

In all newly cultivated lands, we know that 
there is going on continually, a decomposition 
of vegetable matter, say from the leaves that 
have fallen from time immemorial, rotten 
timber and the decaying of the root and 
stumps, &c. Our next inquiry will be, what 
effects are we to expect from the decomposi- 
tion? Qne is, we know, t'.at about old build- 
ings and rubbish of all kinds, the earth is 
always saturated with salt petre or nifre, held 
in solution, (as both names are applied to the 
same article.) The earth being measurably 
saturated with nitre, the tree is favoured with 
a nitrous dew; for nitrous acid will abound 
where nitre is held in solution. There must, 
also, be what Chemists call the “ Hydrogen 
Gas,” for they say that it has an active part 
to perform in the decomposing of vegetable 
substances, together with other gases. If it 
is a fact (and 1 believe no one will deny it) 
that those gases are necessary to be in abun- 
dance, or that the atmosphere ought to be 
surcharged with them, for the preservation 
and active growth of the tree and its fruit 
more than for any other fruit tree, all we have 
to do to have our fruit trees preserved to lon- 
gevity, and have as rich, delicious fruit, as for- 
merly, is to generate those gases which appear 
so essential. This may be done in the follow- 
ing manner: When we have trees planted ina 
grassy soil, we ought tu denude the root of the 
tree by taking off the top soil for some dis- 
tance around the tree (say one yard) so deep 
as to destroy the root of the grass ; fill that va- 
cancy with leaves, rotten logs, chips, or tan- 
ners’s bark. ‘The lat'er, I think will answer, 
though I would prefer the chips, or rotten 
wood, to any thing else, for they will not pro- 
duce so much moisture as tan bark, and as 
the ground where grass grows is measurably 
deprived of its nitre, and is cold, the chips 
or rotten wood will generate nitre, warm the 
ground, destroy the gluten in the soil, and 
keep the earth from freezing,—thereby pre- 
venting the trees from being killed by the 
frosts of the hard winters. By doing this, 
you have the soil for your trees in nearly the 
same situation to nurture them, that the soil 
of new cleared land is in. When trees are 
young—recently planted, and no sward of 
grass around them, I am clearly of the opi- 
nion that the tan bark will answer all pur- 
poses: that by the time the tree grows to any 
size, the bark will be decomposed so as to 
furnish a sufficient quantity of nitre and 
gases to answer all purposes for the benefit 
of the trees. I wouid advise a renewal of 
the chips, wood, or bark, as often as neces. 
sary, to keep the roots warm in the winter, 
and prevent the growth of grass, always put- 
ting it on over the preceding coat. 1 would 
also advise the disuse of the pruning knife, 
after transplanting of the trees. I would 
prefer letting them grow as nature directs, 
for whenever the bark is broken, a gum ex- 
udes froin it, imnpoverishes its juices, and the 
tree then begins to decay. ‘Io prevent 
worms and other insects from getting about 
the roots of the trees, sprinkle sulphur 
around the body on the ground, and cover 
it with a small quantity of earth, to prevent 
the wind from blowing it away. This should 
be done in the month of April. The bo- 
dies of the trees may likewise be painted 
with sweet milk and sulphur, which will 
effectually destroy all insects that wound the 
bark. When catterpillars are troublesome to 
your fruit trees, take a pan full of live 
coals, hold it under that part of the tree 
which they are upon, sprinkle sulphur or 
brimstone on the coals, and the fumes will 
entirely destroy them. 

I have dropped a few hasty remarks—per- 
haps enough to induce some abler pen to 
do the subject justice. 

Yours, &c., 
AGRICOLA. 


THE COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY 


Continues to “ go ahead,” notwithstanding 
the severe pressure of the times. Near thirty 
new students have entered this session, and 
by the Catalogue just published, it will be 
seen that this justly celebrated Institution 
now has a larger number of students than at 
any previous period ; although numbers have 
heen prevented from joining the College this 
Spring in consequence of the derangement of 
the currency, and the depreciation of Southern 
paper, and the extreme scarcity of money. 

‘}he whole number on the Catalogue for 
the current year, is two hundred and forty ; 
being from seventeen different states of the 
Union, and two from Athens, in Ancient 
Greece. 

The Alumni Association of Nassau Hall 
have appointed the Hon. James McDowell, of 
Virginia, to deliver the Annual Address at 
the College Commencement in September 
next. He has accepted the appointment, and 
we learn from those who are personally ac- 
quainted with him, that he is well qualified, 
and will no doubt distinguish himself and his 
Alma Mater on the occasion. He graduated 
here about the year 1816—is at present a 
member of the Virginia Legislature, and is 
said to be one of the most distinguished ora- 
tors that state can at present boast of. 

We announced some time since that the 
Hon. S. L. Southard was selected to address 
the societies of the college on the day pre- 


tlemen have accepted their appointments, and 
the speeches are always in public, the elo- 
quent and literary treat on that occasion will 
be of no ordinary kind.—Princeton Whig. 


From the American Gardencr’s Magazine. 


CULTURE OF THE PIE PLANT, OR RHUBARB. 


The pie rhubarb is one of the best known 
substitutes for green gooseberry tarts, in the 
early part of the Spring, and by many per- 
sons is greatly preferred in wholesomeness 
and flavour. ‘This excellent vegetable has 
been cultivated in the vicinity of large cities 
in most countries, where it has always found 
a steady and ready demand as a market 
vegetable, and in private gardens it is always 
the first consideration. 

Culture and Munagement.—The rhubarb 
is of easy culture, and very hardy, which 
renders it peculiarly adapted to this climate. 
It may be propagated either by seed or cut- 
tings. ‘Ihe seed may be sown early in the 
Spring, on a west border in drills, eighteen 
inches apart, and managed in the usual way 
of culture, the plants will be of a sufficient 
size to remove into a stationary bed, in the 
month of October, which is the best time for 
planting rhubarb. ‘The method I have gene- 
rally followed, and found to answer best, in 
making new plantations, is by dividing the 
old roots or crowns, in such a manner that 
each set has one or more eyes. ‘These sets 
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I plant in nursery rows, two feet apart and 
one foot from each other in the rows in the 
Spring, and remove them into their stationary 
bed in the Fall. 

Preparing and Planting.—The ground in- 
tended should be well prepared by manuring 
and trenching, as the rhubarb requires deep 
and rich soil; this done, the bed may be 
divided into rows four feet apart each way ; 
and at the angles the soil may be taken 
out to the depth of eighteen inches, into 
which may be planted one large root entire, 
which is to be covered with at least half of a 
wheel barrow of well rotted manure, when 
the surface may be levelled. The after 
management of rhubarb requires good cul- 
ture, as manuring, keeping clean, &c. If 
the plants are slightly protected in the Fall 
with a quantity of manure, they will be 
benefitted : and will come forward earlier in 
the Spring; the manure will also strengthen 
their roots. 

The routine planting of the rhubarb 
should be every three years, as young 
plants always produce the most tender stalks 
of canes. ‘The method I have adopted is to 
take up a third of my bed every year, by 
which I always keep a good succession of 
young plants. Yours, 

Epwarp Sayers. 

Newark, N. J. 

WHISKEY. 

At the last meeting of the Dublin Tem- 
perance Society, the astounding and almost 
‘incredible fact was stated, that the sum of 
6,300,0002. was expended by the inhabitants 
of Ireland last year, in duty to the crown for 
the single article of whiskey, and that if the 
cost of illicit spirits were added, it is supposed 
that the aggregate would amount to eight 
millions a-year! Mr. O’Connell is apprehen- 
sive that the poor-laws would bring an im- 
mense burden that Ireland could not endure 
without ruin. But suppose they reach the 
maximum he assigns—viz. 14 or 2 millions, 
what would that be in comparison to the tax 
of intemperance. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Lokman.—The famous Oriental philoso- 
pher, Lokman, while a slave, being pre- 
sented by his master with a bitter melon, im- 
mediately eat it all. ‘* How was it possi- 
ble,” said his master, “for you to eat so 
nauseous a fruit?’ Lokman replied, “TI 
have received so many favours from yon, it 
is no wonder I should, for once in my life, 
eat a bitter melon from your hand.” With 
such sentiments, says Bishop Horne, should 


man receive his portion of sufferings at the 


hand of God. 


Turkeys destroy Insects.x—We have been 
told by a farmer of this town that he has 
nearly 100 young turkeys, and takes some 
care to drive them upon his corn and wheat 
fields to destroy the insects, particularly the 
cut worm, which they are very industrious in 
destroying if they commence work before the 
sun is up, for then the worm is on the top of 
the ground. His corn fields have been pro- 
tected from the cnt worm, and his turnip 
and other crops from grass-hoppers, Ly means 
of his turkeys, which in the Fall bring him 
a good price, and cost but'a mere trifle for 
their feed. All fowls destroy a great num- 
ber of insects, but none are so efficient in 
this business as turkeys.— Kennebec Journal. 


While several of the inhabitants of Mont- 
morot, in the Jura, were at work on the 
28th of April, in the vineyards which are 
close to the old castle, they heard a noise 
which sounded like a distant clap of thunder, 
and saw a mass fall down into the vineyard 
of an innkeeper named Michaud; on being 
examined, it was found to be about five feet 
high and three broad; it is of a grey colour, 
resembling pumice stone, but mixed with 
ferruginous particles. 


The Artesian well, which is boring at the 
Barriere de Grenelle, has reached the depth 
of 1254 feet. 


Insect Propagation,—A fly lays four times 
during the summer, each time 80 egys, which 
make 320; and it is computed that the pro- 
duce of a single fly, in the course of the 
summer, amounts to 3,080,320, 


Wetting Bricks.—The following excellent 
hints are from the New York Sun. 
Few people, except builders, are aware of 


| the advantage of wetting bricks before laying 


then. <A wall twelve inches thick, built up 
of good mortar with bricks well soaked, is 
stronger in every respect than one sixteen 
inches thick built up dry. The reason of 
this is, that if the bricks are saturated with 
water they will not abstract from the mortar 
the moisture which is necessary to its crys- 
talization, and on the contrary, they will unite 
chemically with the mortar, and become al- 
most as solid as a rock. On the other hand, 
if the bricks are put up dry, they immedi- 
ately take all the moisture from the mortar, 
and leave it too dry to harden, and the con- 
sequence is, that when a building of this 
description is taken down, or fumbles down 
of its own accord, the mortar falls from it 
like so much sand, 


ceding Commencement ; as both these gen- | 


Useful Receipt.—We every day hear com- 
plaint about watery potatoes. Put into the 
pot a piece of lime as large as a hen’s egg ; 
and how watery soever the potatoes may 
have been, when the water is poured off, the 
potatues will be perfectly dry and mealy. 
Some persons use salt, which only hardens 
potatoes. | 


Professor Santi Linari has made a dis- 
covery at Sienna, which is of great linper- 
tance to the science of physics. He has suc- 
ceeded in drawing an electric spark from the 
magnetic needle. The Indicatore Sienese 
contains the proceedings, and a description 
of the apparatus which he employed to ob- 
tain this result. 


Subterranean Bees.—What will our expe- 
rimenters with bees and bee hives think of 
the swarm of Mr. Harrison at Easington. 
He buried a hive of bees in his garden on 
the 17th of October last, and on being taken 
up last week they were found to be all alive, 
and within three hours commenced their. 


busy labours. 


Cure for the Tic Doloreux.—Take five 
grains of aconite, and rub down into an oint- 
ment with five drachms of cerate; then ap- 
ply a portion on the top of the forefinger, 
over the track of the painful nerves, and 
gently rub for half a minute, or longer, ac- 
cording to the degree of pain. It has been 
applied, in several cases, with the most as- 
tonishing success. Mankind, it is said, are 
indebted to Dr. Turnbull for the discovery of 
this important medicine. 


APE MAY ACADEMY near Cape Island, New 

Jersey. Instruction is given, to males and fe- 

males, in separate apartments, in all the branches of a 
good English and Classical Education. 

Terms, from $3 to $6 per quarter. Boarding $2 to 
$2.50 per week. Communications addressed to M. 
Wittramson, Superintendent, Cold Spring, Cape May, 
New Jersey. | July 8—3t* 


TEALE’S HISTORY OF THE PURITANS.— 
“ ‘The History of the Puritans, or Protestant Non- 
conformists; from the Reformation in 1517 to the 


principles ; their attempts for a farther reformation in 
the Church, their sufferings, and the lives and charac- 
ters of their most considerable divines, by Daniel 
Neal, M. A.; a new edition in 3 vols. 8vo.; reprinted 
from the text of Dr. ‘Toulmin’s edition, with his lite 
of the author, and account of his writings, revised, 
corrected, and enlarged. Witsius on the Covenants; 
the Economy of the Covenants between God and Man, 
comprchending a complete body of divinity, by Her- 
man Witsius, D. D., faithfully translated from the 
Latin by William Crookshank, D. D., a new edition 
with the life of the author, in 2 vols. 8vo. Marrow of 
Divinity; the Marrow of Modern Divinity in two 
parts; Part 1. ‘The Covenant of Works and the Cove- 
nant of Grace, Part 2. An Exposition of the Ten Cum- 
mandments, by Edward Fisher, A. M., with Notes by 
Rev. Thomas Boston; a new edition, 1] vol. 12mo. 
Ree’s Encyclopedia, a complete copy in 47 volumes ; 
half bound in Russia. Irving’s New Work; the Rocky 
Mountains, or Adventures in the Far West, by 
Washington Irving, in 2 vols. 12mo. The above just 
pubilshed by J. WHETHAM, 
Theological and Classical Bookseller, 
No. 22 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


ISEMAN’S LECTURES.—Twelve Lectures on 
| the Connexion between Science and Revealed 
Religion, delivered in Rome by Nicholas Wiseman, 
D. D., Principal of the English College, and Professor 
in the University of Rome. First American edition. 
Poole’s Synopsis, 5 vols folio; Middleton’s Letter 
from Rome; Lampe’s Commentary on John; Barrow’s 
Works, 8 vols; Bishop Latimer’s Sermons; Witsius 
on the Creed; Whitby on the New Testament, 2 vols ; 
Ambroses’ Works, folio; Warburton’s Works, 12 vols; 
Owen’s Works, 21 vols; Simeon’s Works, 21 vols; 
Walton’s Prolegomena. With u general assortment 
of Theological and Classical Books, for sale at No. 134 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, by 
HENRY PERKINS. | 


OBERT CARTER, Theological, and Classical 

Bookseller No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau- 

rens, New York, has constantly on hand a large and 

eneral assortinent of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 

aneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
ceive prompt attention. August 6.—ti. 


ALTIMORE HAMS—Just received a lot of prime 
canvassed hams, cured in Baltimore. Having 
suld a large number of these hams which have given 
great satistaction, we feel warranted in recommending 
them. They are generally of small size suitable for 
families. JAMES R. WEBB. 
South West Corner Dock & and Second streets. 


HEAP LAW BOOK STORE.—The Subscriber 
is selling off his Stock of Law Books at very re- 
duced prices. The assortment is large, and comprises 
all Law Books in general use. 
ROBERT H. SMALL, 
No. 23 Minor street, Philadelphia. 
June 24—tf. 


SALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the Genera? 

Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small) size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number. 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 

No. 117 Chesnut street 


ew—tf 


DPOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Perth Am. 
boy, New Jersey—s. E. Principal. 

The design of the School, and the highest aim of the 
Principal, is “to train up a child in the way he 
should go.” | 

References—Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Rev 
James Patterson, Rev. John L. Grant, James Hunt, 
Esq. ‘lhe place is healthy, and easy of access. 

april 


ORISON’S PILLS.—The Original and Genuine 
Hygeian Universal Vegetable Medicines of the 
British College of Health, ~ay be obtained of R. Fenner, 
GENERAL AGENT, No. 24 South Seventh Street, three 
doors below Market street, Philadelphia. For general 
convenicnce they may now be had in 25 & 50 cent 
boxes, and No. 1. and No. 2. separate. Respectable 
partics who have been benefitted by the medicines, 
and are desirous to extend relief to others, may be ap- 
pointed sub-agents on application as above. The public 
is cautioned against counterfeits and imitations 
may 13—-12t.* 


LD ESTABLISHED TEMPERANCE TEA 
STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY, No. 244 
Market street, Philadelphia, where is kept constantly 
on hand, it is belicved, as large and complete an assort- 
ment of Groceries (Liquors excepted) as can be found 
at any similar establishment in the union. 

The subscribers, from their long experience in the 
business, fcel assured that they can give satisfaction, 
both as it regards the quality or price of goods, to all 
who may favour them with their patronage. Their 
assortinent embraces Green and Biack Teas, of latest 
importation and of every quality and variety; Sperm 
Oil, winter, fall, and summer strained; 30 baskets 
Bordeaux Sweet Oil, of best quality; 25 toxes New 
Bediord Sperm Candles; also, teal received, 15 boxes 
Judd’s patent Sperm Candles, assorted colours, a beau- 
tiful article; Hams, Jersey and Western cured; 
Italian Bologna Sausages, warranted genuine ; 12 
cases Vermicclli and Maccaroni, just tmported; ,2 
fine Parmason Cheese; also, Sap Sago, Dutch Edam, 
English Cheddar, and American Pine Apple Cheeee; 
Buston Syrup Molasses; Baker’s Cocoa Paste, a very 
nutritious article and easily prepared for use, an 
highly recommended by eminent Physiciane of Boston. 
for the sick and convalescent; also, Buker’s and 
Kitchen’s Cocoa and Chocolate; Canton Preserved 
Ginger, in white Sugar Syrup; West India Preserves, 
embracing Limes, Pine Apples, Guavas, Oranges, Ci- 
tron, Hiccacos and Ginger; Mocha Coffee, in small 
bales, suitable for family use; also, Ceylon, Java, La- 
guyra, and Rio Coffees; Princeton Crackersand Soda 
Biscuit; Lemon Syrup; Urderwood’s Pickles and 
a con:plete assortunent ; Palm and Castile Soap, 

c. &c. 

N. B, All orders from the country will be promptly 
attended to, and Goods carefully packed and sent to 


any part of the city free of expense. 
june 10. Te BALDWIN & COLTON. 


Revolution in 1688, comprising an account of their | 
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